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With all the seeming conflict of duties in matters 
of every-day life, there is never but one thing that 
must be done by any one person just now. There 
may bea momentary puzzle in deciding what that one 
thing is ; but that point decided,—as it surely can be, 
—the seeming conflict of duties is at an end. Duty 
then consists in attending to that one thing, and letting 
all others wait. 


Every figure of speech and every literal statement 
of truth in the Book of books shows more and more 
of beauty and of force on its added examination. 
The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman illustrates this 
in his holding up the rainbow as a token of God’s 
covenant, in a fresh light for the benefit of a fresh 
generation of loving students of God’s Word. The 
prism of reverent Bible-study discloses the rainbow 
colors in every shining drop of the water of life. 


It is not science, but the misuse of science, that 
throws any doubt upon the verity of the earlier records 
of the human race, as they are given under the guid- 
ance of divine inspiration in the book of Genesis. 





The more a Christian scholar knows of the traditions 
and the folk-lore and the sacred books of the outside 
nations of the world, the stronger is his conviction 
that the simplicity and the purity and the accuracy 
of the records of the Book of books can be accounted 
for only by seeing in the shaping of these records the 
controlling power of a Divine hand. Professor Dr. 
Zickler, of Germany, gives to our readers, this week, 
the result of his careful studies in the field of Oriental 
Traditions of the Deluge. Those studies by them- 
selves evidently tend to the conclusion that these 
traditions are but perversions of the original story of 
the all-extirpating flood which primitive men carried 
with them in their dispersion after that flood; while 
“the simple, primitive form of this tradition retaining 
the original monotheistic standpoint, is the account 
given in Genesis” through “ revelation.” Moreover, 


} there are confirmatory traces in the best of those tra- 


ditions that there was an original knowledge of the 
revelation from God of the cause of that destroying 
flood in the increasing guilt of mankind. So itis that 
scientific research rightly employed tends to the c6n- 
firmation of the written Word of God at every point. 








There is a wide difference between the revelation of 
truth and the attestation, or illustration, or confirma- 
tion, of truth; between the simple declaration of truth 
and the expounding of truth. The calculus illustrates 
the creative genius of Newton; but it does not reveal 
Newton as a personality. The telegraph illustrates 
the inventive genius of Morse, but it does not reveal 
Morse.as.a man. Except as an author consciously 
or unconsciously reveals his persgnality in his work, 
his personality stands concealed behind his work. 
So God is not revealed in nature, although, to one 
who has first known God by revelation, the creative 
and regulative power of God is illustrated in the works 
of his creation. He who sees in a son‘the inherited 
likeness of the father, must have known the father 
before the son’s presence can distinctly recall the 
father. He who sees in nature the likeness of God, 
must first have known God before he can recognize 
any likeness to God. If man has found God in the 
universe, it is only because God has first revealed 
himself to men. Nature is the reminder, but not the 
revealer, of God. As one who had never known the 
father would not think of looking for the father’s 
likeness in the son, so one who has never known any- 
thing of God could not think of looking for God in 
his works. Every thought concerning God is, there- 
fore, an implied proof of the existence of God. Every 
illustration of God’s power and of God’s goodness is 
therefore an evidence that God has already personally 
revealed himself to men. And to him unto whom 
God has revealed himself, God is in all things, and 
through all things, and above all things. 


Limitations of space, as well as of time, have to be 
observed in our world as it is. Readers of The Sun- 
day School Times would do well to bear this in mind, 
in their requests for information from its Editor— 
either by letter or in print. With the present circu- 
lation of The Sunday School Times, if each and every 
subscriber were fo ask the Editor only one question 
in & year, the average number of such questions would 
be about two hundred and twenty a day, or more than 
fifteen hundred a week. If the entire sixteen pages 





of The Sunday School Times were to be given to these 
questions and their answers, at the average space now 
allowed to them in the department of Notes on Open 
Letters, not one-seventh of the questions of each week 
would find a response in the issue of that week. And, 
on the other hand, if the entire editorial force of The 
Sunday School Times were set to the answering of 
these questions by letter, even to the abandonment of 
all other work, not all the letters would be answered 
week by week,—in View of the research necessary to 
the proper reply to very many of them. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that only a small proportion of the let- 
ters of inquiry received at this office can receive a 
specific answer. The present method of the Editor 
is, to make a selection of those letters which touch on 
points of more general interest to the readers, and 
give them prominence in the columns devoted to such 
correspondence. If only there were twenty-four times 
as many hours in the day, and twenty-four times as 
many pages in the paper, and twenty-four times as 
large an editorial force at work in this office, there 
could be twenty-four times as many letters responded 
to as at present ; but even that would not be gure to 
meet all the requirements of the case as it stands. 





THE CREDULITY OF UNBELIEF. 


It is often charged against the firm believer in God, 
and in the Bible as the Word of God, that such a 
belief involves a large measure of credulity, And 
there are many who pride themselves on their free- 
dom from credulousness, as evidenced in their refusal 
to believe in the personality of God, or in any explicit 
revelation of'@ott td'tilin. ‘Yet it is a simple matter 
of fact, that the beliefs which are held to-day by many 
scientific and critical scholars who refuse to accept 
the Bible as the direct result of Divine inspiration, 
and as the record of a revelation from God, involve 
a larger measure of credulity than would be necessary 
for the full acceptance of the Christian scheme—eyen 
on its face as a reasonable view of truth. 

Modern science discloses a system and a progression 
in the order of nature, which are every way consistent 
with the idea of an Infinite Mind as the source of all 
that is. Modern science fails to find the possibility 
of even the lowest conceivable form of animal life, 
save as the outcome of a prior form of animal life. 
Yet many a modern scientist believes that liie itself, 
and the entire order of the universe, somehow came 
to be, and keeps on being, as the result of a primal 
senseless wriggle, and of a spontaneous undirected 
movement of soulless matter. What credulity is 
shown in this belief, compared with that simple faith 
in God as the Author of life and as the Creator of 
the universe, which is exercised by him who accepts 
the Bible view of God and of the works of God! 

Modern science shows that the one invariable dis- 
tinetion between the lowest type of mankind and the 
highest type of the inferior animals, is in man’s 
capacity to conceive of spiritual existences as such, 
and to imagine the possibility of a revelation from the 
Great Unseen. Modern research shows that no race 
of men has fallen so low, and that no race of men has 
risen so high, as to be without a belief in the exist- 
ence of God, or of gods, or as to reject the thought of 
communication with the Divine. Yetthere are scien- 
tists who believe that a man’s glory as a reasonable 
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being conaists in his refusal to exercise the one capacity 
of his nature which distinguishes him from the brute ; 
or who, again, believe that if there be a God he is 
somehow the Great Unknowable, incapable of reveal- 
ing himself, or a knowledge of himself, to mankind. 
Refusing to accept the Bible record of God’s revela- 
tion of himself to primitive man, as fully accounting 
for the beliefs and the perversions of belief concern- 
ing God among the various races of mankind, such 
scientists endeaver to account for these universal con- 
ceptions of God, as a natural evolution of ideas from 
the customs of pre-human animal existence. ‘Ihus 
Herbert Spencer, one of the finest specimens of the 
scientific credulous unbeliever, actually suggests that 
the ordinary salutations of mankind are developments 
of the customs of brutes. In an African tribe’s habit 
of a man’s throwing himself on his back and rolling 
from side to side, while slapping his thighs with his 
hands, Spencer finds a survival of a little dog’s cus- 
tom of throwing itself on its back with its legs in the 
air, when before a superior dog. And kissing as a 


_ social custom—as he views it—had its start in a dog’s 


habit of licking one whom he liked. Was there ever 
such credulity as this, on the part of a believer in the 
Bible as a revelation from God ? 


Modern science has overturned the theories of for 
mer scientists as to the order of creation, and as to 
the history of the primitive human race; and it has 

approached more and more nearly to a complete veri- 
fication of the record of that order and of that history 
in the early chapters of Genesis. Yet there are sci- 
entists and critics who.actually believe that the origin 
‘of those chapters was in the wild fancies of primitive 
man’s brain, and that, without any revelation from 
“God, or any guidance of Divine inspiration, that 
record, in its simplicity, in its comprehensiveness, and 
in its marvelous accuracy, was so made up in the long- 
gone centuries, as to shine only the clearer and the 
‘brighter in the light of the fullest scientific research 


- of to-day. To accept this theory of the origin of 


Genesis, requires a measure of credulity transcend- 
ing any which has ever been charged upon the sim- 
.plest-hearted believer in the infallibility of the text 
of that book in its literalness. 
‘Modern research finds, practically all the world 
‘over, a tradition of a departed golden day of man’s 
‘primal purity, and a hope of an ultimate restoration 
‘of such a day. In ancient Egypt the serpent repre- 
sents the embodiment of evil, and a struggle with that 
serpent is the chiefest work of the pre-eminent son of 
the gods. In India the thousand-headed serpent is a 
means of destroying the very world itself, at the close 
of each distinctiveeon. In primitive North America, 
the serpent figures as a source of evil to all who share 
its nature or who feel its power. And these are but 
specimens of a world-wide similarity of symbolism. 
The idea of a tree of life is, again, as nearly univer- 
sal in the race as the idea of the evil-symbolizing 
serpent. Accepting the Bible story of Eden, and the 
fall of man, and the promises of redemption, as an 
inspired record of truth,—whether the references 
to the serpent and the tree as such are understood 
as Divinely intended to be taken by the reader in 
exclusive literalness, or as fitting symbolisms of the 
truth,—all these perverted traditions of that primal 
truth are simple and natural. But there are scien- 
tists and critics who actually believe that primitive 
men everywhere—howsoever circumstanced or trained 
—happened to imagine almost precisely the same state 
of things, as to the beginning of evil in their race, with 
the employment of the same symbols of the serpent 
of evil and the tree of life. It requires wonderful 
credulity to be one of that class of believers. 
Modern research has brought to light the so-called 
sacred books of the principal religions of the ages, 
and has laid them in comparison with the Bible as 
the Book of books. Not one of those books can be 
said, even by its warmest Christian admirers, to con- 
tain a single new truth ; to be free from the teaching 
of gross error; to have a trustworthy historic value ; 
er even to be composed in large part of other matter 


of any one of them is, that it contains vestiges of 
primal truth. Yet there are both scientists and 
critics who speak of those books as if they had a 
similar origin to that Book which furnishes in itself 
the proofs of its Divine origin, and which in its sub- 
stance commands the admiration of the loftiest 
human intellect, while its spiritual teachings satisfy 
the uttermost longings of the holiest human soul. 
The credulity which would put any one of the ethnic 
sacred books on a corresponding plane with the Bible 
is in itself a marvel of marvels. 

An unreasonable credulity is essential to an accept- 
ance of the principal beliefs of the unbelieving 
scientist and critic of to-day. A reasonable faith is 
all that is required of one who believes in God, and 
in the Bible as the Word of God. It is reasonable 
to believe that God is the Creator of all things. It 
is reasonable to believe that God, haying created man 
with a capacity to conceive of his Maker, should 
make a revelation of himself to man, It is reason- 
able to believe that such a revelation of God, and of 
man’s origin and destiny, as is found in the Bible as 
it stands, is the truth without any admixture of error. 
Credulity and faith stand over against each other for 
our choice. Man by searching cannot find out ‘God. 
God by revelation discloses himself to man. “ For 
seeing that in the wisdom of God the world through 
its wisdom knew not God, it was God’s good pleasure 
through the foolishness [or the simplicity] of the 
preaching [or the heralding of God’s revelation of 
himself] to save them that believe.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A lazy life can neither be a religious life nor a happy 
life. It is not fair to suppose that the redeemed in 
heaven are to pass an eternity in inaction. Nor is it 
fair to suppose that man’s state in Paradise before his 
fall was one of indolence and sloth. One of our valued 
English correspondents thus emphasizes this truth in his 
own emphatic way: 

The Lord put the man into the garden to dress it and to keep 
it. Labor is not a punishment inflicted on man after the fall, 
but a blessing conferred on man before the fall. 


There is no end to the list of books which might be 
helpful in the study of the current Old Testament les- 
sons, A limited number of these books, with their prices 
noted, found recent mention in the pages of The Sunday 
School Times, under the title of Helps to the Study of 
the Old Testament Lessons for 1887. A Boston reader 
would make several corrections in the statements of that 
partial list, as follows: 

I observe with interest your article on Helps to the Study of 
the Pentateuch; and I notice one or two points on which your 
readers should have farther information. Ellicott’s Commen- 
tary, which you say costs $6.00 per volume, can be had, in the 
form of the Handy Commentary, of Cassell & Co., for $4.50 for 
the set of five small volumes on the Pentateuch. Drummond’s 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World (James Pott & Co.) is re- 
duced in price from $1.50 to $1.00. Rawlinson’s History of 
Ancient Egypt (Dodd, Mead, & Co.) can be had at $3.00 from 
the same plates as the $6.00 edition. McIntosh’s Notes (F. H. 
Revell) are by “C, H.,” not “G. M.,” McIntosh. Price, 75 cents 
per volume. 

Another book which is worthy of special mention in 
this connection is the first volume of Scriptures for 
Young Readers, by Professors Bartlett and Peters, of the 
Episcopal Divinity School of Philadelphia, This is a 
re-arrangement of the Bible narrative in such a way as 
to make it clearer as a narrative, It is chiefly in the 
very words of Scripture. It is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, at $1.50. 


Students of the original text of the Holy Scriptures 
are more numerous and earnest than ever before. Hence 
there is a growing popular desire for information con- 
cerning the original texts and aids to their study. A 
prominent educationalist from Manitoba, Canada, thus 


Greek text of the New Testament is, however, practically 
the basis of the Revision of the New Testament. An 
American edition of this, witli an Introduction by Dr, 
Schaff, is published by Harper and Brothers of New 
York, at $2.00. Of the Hebrew text, there is no such 
approximate standard as this. The best available edition 
of the Hebrew text is that of Hahn, of Leipzig. Theile’s, 
based on Hahn’s, is also published at Leipzig. B. 
Westermann & Co., of New York, will supply the first of 
of these at $3.00; the second at $3.50. Baer and Delitzsch, 
of Leipzig, are preparing a complete critical revision of the 
Hebrew text; and they have already issued several parts 
of this, including Genesis, These can be obtained of 
the Hebrew Publication Society, at about fifty cents a part. 
A convenient book for the student is Stier and Theile’s 
Polyglotten Bibel (Leipzig). It contains in five large 
volumes the Old Testament and the New. In the Old 
Testament there are given in parallel columns the 
Hebrew, the Greek Septuagint, the Latin Vulgate, and 
Luther’s German translation; while below are given 
variant readings. These five volumes can be had ‘of 
B. Westermann & Co. for $16.50. 


No lover of the Bible as the Word of God need fear 
the fullest and freest investigation into the history and 
the teachings of that Book of books. There is gain, and 
only gain, to come from the most searching study of the 
Bible, in the light of all that modern science and mod- 
ern criticism discloses or suggests. Genesis is sure to 
stand out more clearly than ever as the inspired record 
of a revelation from God, through its earnest study in the 
current series of International Bible lessons, Whatever 
may be shown concerning the composition of that sacred 
book, or the date at which it was brought into its com- 
pleted state, it will be found that its simple record of 
incontrovertible truth, in the realms of science, of his- 
tory, of theology, and of ethics, and its freedom from 
error in each and every sphere entered by it, is a proof 
of its Divine inspiring and authorization. Recently, 
Professor Huxley has set himself to show an inconsis- 
tency of the recorded order of creation in Genesis with 
the disclosures of science. Sir J. William Dawson, in 
an extended article in The Expositor for April, 1886, has 
pointed out important errors in the statement of Profes- 
sor Huxley, including a use “almost ludicrous in its per- 
versity,” of an obvious mistranslation at a pivotal 
point in the records. And this Christian scientist finds 
no disproof of any specific statement in Genesis in the 
disclosures of science, even though science has not as yet 
confirmed every one of them. Asin the field of science, 
so it is in the field of criticism. No internal evidence of 
the authorship of Genesis proves it in error at any point 
of its inspired “narration. Even where reverent critics 
think they can point out a contradiction in the supposed 
different “‘documents” of its composition, other intelli- 
gent readers fail to see any signs of such a contradiction. 
Thus, for example, good Dr. Driver, an apostle of the 
“ newer criticism,” has suggested, in his comments on 
the second lesson of the quarter, that the accounts of the 
creation in the first and second chapters of Genesis rep- 
resent the order of creation in two different ways. This 
he thinks is a proof that they were by two different 
writers. But many a reader will fail to see any such 
conflict, in the two statements, as Dr. Driver thinks is 
there. Indeed, Sir J. William Dawson, in a private 
note to the Editor of The Sunday School Times, ingi- 
dentally mentions that he, as a scientist, would not 
think of any contradiction there. He says of the first 
two chapters of Genesis, as he reads them : 

There is really no contradiction. The one account obviously 
belongs to the general order of creation; the other to the ani- 
mals of man’s special centre, introduced with him at a late 
period of the work, and in a particular locality. This expla- 
nation is so obvious that I feel convinced it would occur to 
any geologist on reading the passages, unless he were. pre- 
possessed with the idea of contradictions suggested by other 
considerations, 

And so it is sure to be in every seeming conflict of 
truth with truth. Science or criticism may correct our 
understanding of the inspired text; but neither science 
nor criticism can prove an error or a contradiction in an 





asks for information in this direction: 


A large number of the readers of The Sunday School Times, | 


in common with myself, would, I am sure, be glad to learn 
where, and for how much, copies of the original texts of both 
Testaments (Revised Versions) could be obtained, If not 
against your rules, would you be so good as to publish this in- 


own opinion as to which is the best text in the Greek and in 
the Hebrew ? 


There is no publication of either the Hebrew or the 





than puerile absurdities. The best that can be said 


Greek text of the Revisersas such. Westcott and Hort’s 


formation in some department of your paper, and to state your | 


inspired text. Sir J. William Dawson points out two 
| typographical errors in the proper names mentioned. in 
his recent article. The “ Mountain of the North,” from 
which the post-diluvian migration descended, should 
| have been noted as the “ Mountain of Meru,” instead of 
the “ Mountain of Morn.” The hypothetical continent 
in the Indian Ocean was called by Sclater, “‘ Lemuria,” 
not “Semuria.” An article referred to by the writer, in 
one of his notes, as in The Expositor for 1886, is not yet 
published. It will probably appear in the January issue 
of The Expositor. 
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GOOD-MORROW, WORLD! 
BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


The world is cold, it is true ; 
Cruel and sordid, too ; 
Full of sorrow for me and for you. 


What then? We must face the world; 
Not with the proud lip curled, 
Not with Love’s banners furled. 


Meet it and greet it with smiles, 
(Not with cunning and wiles), 
With eyes turned to Heaven the whiles. 





ORIENTAL TRADITIONS OF THE DELUGE. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. OTTO ZOCKLER. 


No other statement in the biblical record of the earliest 
ages has as many counterparts among the traditions of 
the heathen nations, as that of the destruction of the 
infant race by an all-covering flood, from which there 
escaped only a few persons,—ancestors of the generations 
which were to follow. Even if we confine our investiga- 
tions of this significant fact to the traditions of the Orien- 
tal nations, we shall discover at least twenty or thirty 
parallels to the Bible story in Genesis 6: 9, each one 
expressed in a characteristic way. And should we gather 
the corresponding traditions of the Occident (Western 
Europe, West and South Africa, and the New World), we 
could readily add as many, or even more, to the number. 


THE BABYLONIAN TRADITION. 


The Babylonian tradition’seems to be the most closely 
related to the biblical record, identical in its contents, 
but differing in the method of presentation. Of this tra- 
dition thus much was known from the writings of the Belus- 
priest Berosus (about 260 B. C.), that Sisuthros, the tenth 
patriarch or primitive king (as Noah was the tenth patri- 
arch from Adam), by divine order, built a vessel for saving 
men and beasts; that he sent birds out of it to find out the 
degree of subsidence of the flood; and that, finally, his 
‘vessel having landed, he poured out libations. Even in 
this form it appeared to be an almost exact parallel to the 
Mosaic account. The Old-Babylonian original of this 
story which Berosus relates, brought to light fifteen years 

{ago through an Assyrian cuneiform record, confirms the 
impression that it was a lateral branch of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation, but degenerated and disfigured by 
polytheism, and preserved among the ancien nations 
on the banks of the Euphrates. This remarkable record 
forms the eleventh or penultimate part of the twelve- 
parted cycle of Babylonian traditions, usually entitled 
“The Epic of Gisdhubar,” from its chief personage, the 
sun-hero Gisdhubar. On one hand, it agrees with char- 
acteristic details of the Hebrew account, as given in the 
books of Moses, yet more exactly than does the excerpt 
supplied by Berosus. On the other hand, according to 
its character of epical description, it shows manifold 
relations to the Old-Babylonian world of gods. 

Besides Ea, the god of wisdom, to whose kind advice and 
protection Sisuthros (in the cuneiform texts, Chasisadra), 
the patriarch of the deluge, owed his preservation, all the 
gods of the Babylonian Olympus actively enter,—the 
father of the gods, Anu; the god of the warriors, Bel; 
the throne-bearer, Adar; the sun-god Samas; the de- 
stroyer, Nergal, and others. 

According to the English translation of Professor 
Sayce of Oxford, based upon the German of Professor 
Haupt of Baltimore, Sisuthros gives the hero Gisdhubar 
the command received from the god Ea concerning the 
‘building of the saving ship, as follows: “Ea, the lord of 
wisdom, sat along with them [the other gods] and repeated 
their decree: ‘For their boat! Asa boat, as a boat, a 
hull, ahull! Hearken to their boat and understand the 
hull. ... Dig up the house, build the ship, save what thou 
canst of the germ of life. The gods will destroy the seed 
of life, but do thou live and bid the seed of life of every 
kind mount into the midst of the ship. The ship which 
thou shalt build, ... cubits be its length in measure, 
... cubits the contents of its breadth and its height.’ 
(Above) the deep cover it in.’” 

Sisuthros thereupon suggests that he would become an 
object of derision for old and young, should he build such 
a ship; but the god proceeds to urge his order with even 
greater precision. The ship must be completed in the 
manner indicated, and its doors kept open for the recep- 
tion of men and beasts, until the divine order to embark 
should be sent forth. “ (Then) enter the door of the ship 
and bring into the midst of it thy corn, thy property, and 


— 


1The number before cubits is illegible, as are other passages in 
the text. 


‘| of the people. 


thy goods; thy household, thy concubines, and the sons 
The cattle of the field, the wild beasts of 
the field ; as many as I would preserve I will send unto 
thee, and they shall keep thy door.” / 

The execution of this order is described with details 
which, in several instances, bring to mind the biblical 
account of the building of the ark, even to the roof. 
Among other things, the calking of the seams with bitu- 
men is detailed with exactness; while, on the other 
hand, the story mentions the daily sacrifices of cattle to 
the gods, and declares that, as a result of this labor and 
sacrifice of many days, by the aid of the sun-god Samas, 
the compacting of the ship was finished in all its parts. 
Then follows the outbursting of the great flood, which is 
ascribed to the combined effort of a number of gods and 
spirits of the earth, Samas being the highest in command. 
“(Samas) spoke, saying: ‘In the night will I cause the 
heaven to rain destruction.’... Then arose the Water 
of Dawn at Daylight from the horizon of heaven like a 
black cloud. Rimmon in the midst of it thundered, and 
Nebo and the Wind-God go in front: the throne-bearers 
go over mountain and plain: Nergal the mighty removes 
the wicked; Adar goes overthrowing all before him. 
The spirits of earth carried the flood; in their terrible- 
ness they sweep through the land; the deluge of Rimmon 
reaches unto heaven ; all that was light to (darkness) was 
turned.” 

The ship is preserved throughout all the terrors of the 
flood, which, differing from the biblical record (Gen. 7: 
12), rises for six days, and stops finally on the seventh, 
and the ship lands on the mountain Nizir, whence Sisu- 
thros sends his three birds. ‘The seyenth day, when it 
approached, I sent forth a dove, and it left. The dove 
went and returned, and found no resting-place, and it 
came back. Then I sent forth a swallow, and it left. 
The swallow went and returned, and found no resting- 
place, and it came back. I sent forth a raven, and it 
left. The raven went and saw the carrion on the water, 
and it ate, it swam, it wandered away ; it did not return.” 
Sisuthros poured out a libation on the top of the mountain 
Nizir, after leaving the ship, and “the gods assembled 
when they smelled the odor; they assembled like flies 
over the sacrifice.” So the same gods who had trembled 
like cowards, and wept, yea, “ prostrated in heaps like 
dogs, groaning, covering the lips,” now approach, with 
bestial eagerness, the sacrifice which the saved men offer! 

The variations from the Mosaic text are, indeed, not 
less remarkable here than the agreements. Some parts 
of the account remain in dispute, the text itself bear- 
ing evidence of several important omissions, In spite 
of this, however, we find here a highly interesting poly- 
theistic Version of the most ancient tradition of the preser- 
vation of a remnant of mankind froii an all-extirpating 
flood. The simpie, primitive form of this tradition, re- 
taining the monotheistic standpoint, is the account given 
in Genesis, It is still remarkable that the Babylonian 
tradition states that Sisuthros and his wife, afler their 
preservation, were carried up to the gods and apotheo- 
sized. This Babylonian patriarch of the deluge corre- 
sponds, therefore, with two characters in the Hebrew 
history,—Noah and Enoch. 


THE ARMENIAN TRADITION. 


This Babylonian myth about the deluge is the only 
one which exhibits an exact yet original parallel, unin- 
fluenced by the Bible side, to the Israelitish record. 
Whether there have been traditions of the deluge among 
other nations, neighbors of Israel, of similar remarkable 
accord with Genesis 6-9, we do not know. It is quite 
possible that the tradition of the Armenians, which indi- 
cates the mountain of Ararat as the landing-place of the 
saved. ark, as in Genesis 8:4, showed the same rich 
resemblance to the biblical record as that presented by 
the Old-Babylonian tradition, as its original form was be- 
fore Christ. As we have it, however, this tradition does not 
preclude the possibility of influence from the side of Jew- 
ish; or even, at first, of Christian tradition. As opposed 
to the character of the biblical record, it shows a prob- 
able dependence, in common with many other Oriental 
traditionsofthedeluge. Theoriginality of these traditions 
is doubtful, because their late origin permits the assump- 
tion of interpolations from the traditions either of syna- 
gogue or church. 

A study of the many phases of the series of religions of 
the Old World which surrounded the people of God, nearer 
or farther removed, suggests the propriety of the division 
of their traditions of a flood into two principal groups: 
those shaped by Jewish or Christian influences, and 
those reminiscences which have come down from some 
genuine original, but were developed in a mythical way. 
As the composition of the latter group is the result of 
the introduction of cosmogonic elements into the story 





of the great flood, or the effect of other mythical 
additions, the deluge traditions naturally fall into three 
classes: 1. Those which have derived their present form 
from the influence of the Bible. 2. Those which mingle 
the accounts of creation and deluge. 3. Those which 
introduce other mythical elements, mainly of local origin 
and character. 


SYRIAN AND PHRYGIAN TRADITIONS. 


1. In addition to the Armenian tradition referred to, 
still several traditions of the deluge, seemingly influenced 
by the Bible account, appear within the Anterior-Asiatic 
circle of nations. Some of-these, again, differing from 
each other, were, according to the records of Nicolaus 
of Damascus (under the emperor Augustus) and of 
Lucianus (about 150 A. D.), found among the Syrians. 
With these, most likely, is to be classed also the Pheni- 
cian tradition, according to the historians Hieronymus the 
Egyptian, and Mnaseas, who were still known to Flavius 
Josephus, but, unfortunately, are lost to us to-day. The 
statements relating to the flood, as given by the obscure 
and confusing Pseudo-Sanchoniathon,—that is, Philo of 
Byblos,—do not show any certain accord with the biblical 
account. The reminiscences of the deluge, as preserved 
among the Phrygians in Asia Minor, belong, even more 
evidently, to the same class as those mentioned above. 
They tell, on the one side, of a king Annakos, or 
Nannakos, who, when an old map of more than three 
hundred years, is said to have announced, with lamenta- 
tions, the impending flood. The description of Annakos 
in every respect reminds the reader of the Enoch of the 
Bible. Again, on the other side, figures on certain Greek 
coins of the Phrygian city Apamea Kibotos, on the 
Maeander, refer directly to Noah’s ark. As the surname 
Kibotos itself means “ chest,” the coins belonging to the 
time of the Roman emperors bear a chest with aman and 
woman in it, floating on the water, and with a bird which 
holds a branch in its claws. The chest bears the Greek 
inscription NQ (NO), which undoubtedly refers to Noah 
(Greek, Noé), and for that very reason, the reference 
must be derived from Jewish or Christian tradition, 


HINDOO, KOHL, AND KAREN TRADITIONS, 


Even in the most distant East this influence is noticeable. 
Among the Hindoos, the tradition may possibly contain 
older, even pre-biblical, elements. For, although that 
narration which the Atharva Veda supplies, introduces 
a “mount of the binding of the ship,’ Naubandh- 
anam, it does not otherwise present any direct similarity 
to the Mosaic account. But, on the other hand, the more 
complete traditions in the Catapatha-brihmana, and espe- 
cially in the great epic Mahabhérata, exhibit an evident 
relation to the biblical record. Manu, the patriarch, of 
the deluge, is a wise man and religious lawgiver among 
his people, quite..as much so as Noah. With him are 
other patriarchs, the seven Rishi, in all “eight souls” 
(see Gen. 7:13; 1 Peter 3: 20), preserved through the 
floods. Much that belongs to the Indian myths is found 
mingled with these resemblances to the biblical account, 
but yet a characteristic difference prevails. Thus the god 
Varuna appears to Manu.in the shape of a fish, when he 
announces the coming of the flood; so also the woman 
by whom Manu begets descendants arises from the but- 
ter and curdled milk which he sacrifices to the gods after 
the flood. The same differences appear in other instances. 

Even several traditions found among Indian tribes 
not Hindoo, show, in connection with mythical features 
of unique significance, resemblances to the Mosaic record 
which are to be ascribed to Jewish, or possibly to Muham- 
madan or Christian, influence. The narration given by 
the Bengal Kolhs (not of Arian, but of pre-Arian, perhaps 
of Kushite, origin) sounds quite like the Bible. They 
state that the cause of the great flood was that men had 
grown wicked, that they would not work or wash them- 
selves, but wished only to dance and get drunk; and 
therefore the flood swept them all away. After it, the 
god Singbonga, in order to prevent the return of similar 
exterminating judgments, arranged that a rainbow (which 
was the soul of the great snake Lur-bing rayed forth 
towards heaven) should always be set over against violent 
showers of rain. The specific heathen element in this 
Kolh tradition appears, however, in the statement that 
not a floating boat, but « hollow tree, still standing, was 
the means of the preservation of the two survivors, a 
brother and a sister. Besides this, the destroying flood 
is not described as water, but as a great fire-flood (sengel- 
daa), with singeing effects, 

Still another non-Arian nation of India, the Karens of 
Burmah, known especially through the labors of evan- 
gelical missionaries, in their traditions of the deluge 
mingle later additions, from Jewish-Muhammadan or 
Christian sources, with original elements. In their ac- 





count, two brothers are borne through the waters on a 
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raft, one of whom, the yotinger,'finally saves himself on 
the hanging branches of a mangrove, the fruit of which 
attracted him; the other is carried farther on the raft. 
But these peculiar features of the account are accom- 
panied, as are the other traditions of the people concern- 
ing creation, the fall of man, the dispersion of the 
nations, and others, by a preponderating number of cor- 
respondences with the Bible record. Any explanation of 
these correspondences other than their direct derivation 
from Jewish or Christian influences, cannot be sustained, 
according to the view of such an authority in the Karen 
religion as the missionary Mason (in his biography of Ko- 
tha-byu, the Karen apostle). 


CELTIC AND AFRICAN TRADITIONS, 


The number of traditions of the deluge which are only 
to be explained by the assumption of such biblical influ- 
ences as have been referred to, could be further enlarged, 
particularly if to the Oriental traditions are added such 
examples of the Western records as the Celtic (of Dwyvan 
and Dwyvach, who save themselves and two of each kind 
of beast, on a vessel without sails, landing at Britain), or 
that of the Otshi negroes, that of the Kabinda nation, 
and of other tribes in Western Africa. 


PERSIAN TRADITIONS, 


2. Cosmogony and the story of the deluge are mingled 
in the traditions of the Iranians in that very narration of 
their holy books (in the Vendidad, 2: 46-60), which, because 
of the failure of more direct resemblances to the Mosaic 
story of Noah, is entitled to be considered the oldest and 
most thoroughly original. It is the first man, Yima, on 
whom, while still an inhabitant of Paradise, fall the ter- 
rors of the great flood, consisting of fearful snow-storms 
and violent showers of rain, conditions bearing the char- 
acter of a destructive winter. Instead of a ship or ark, 

, & building of several stories, resembling a fortress strongly 
entrenched, is the means of safety. Yima, in obedience 
to divine command, gathers men and beasts, with pro- 

_ Visions, to protect them from the effects of the fearful 
ice-time. To this end Ahura-Mazda speaks to him: 

. Make thou a circuit of the length of a riding-ground 
towards all four corners. Thither bring the seed of the 
cattle, of the draught-beasts, and of the men; of the 
dogs, of the birds, and of the red burning fire. For that 
purpose make thou this circuit, ... as a dwelling for the 
men; likewise for the cows, provided with milk, There 

.gather thou water to the amount of a hathra; there 
make thou the birds to live. On the everlasting gold- 
colored place, the food of which never becomes exhausted, 
fit up dwellings, floors, pillars, yards, fences. Thither 
bring the seed of all the men and women who are the 
tallest, the best, the most beautiful on this earth. Thither 
bring the seed of all kinds, of cattle, of all kinds of trees, 
all kinds of meats,” etc. : 

u TEUTONIC TRADITIONS. 


Elements of cosmogony and of the story of the deluge 
appear even more clearly associated in the tradition of 
‘the old Germans and Scandinavians. Here the primitive 
giant Ymir corresponds with the Persian Yima as much 
as with the biblical Adam, And, indeed (according to the 
descriptions of the Edda), it is the death of this giant, and 
the outflow of immense quantities of blood from his 
wounds, by which the general inundation is brought about, 
and the consequent desiruction of the giant-genera- 
tion hitherto populating the earth. The only giant 
preserved is Bergelmir, through whom the generation of 
giants is continued, while the race of men comes into 
existence by means of the three brothers, Odhin, Vili, 
and Ve (the German parallels to the three sons of Noah), 
formed from the dismembered Ymir, and, further, by 
special creation, by the metamorphosis of the trees Askr 
and Embla (ash and alder). 


FINNISH TRADITION, 


The Finlanders, in their tradition of the deluge, the epic 
Kalevapoeg, do not combine the cosmogonic element 
with the story of the deluge in such a fantastic manner. 
Yet even with them it is a primitive giant Kaleva, who 
becomes the progenitor of mankind, through three ances- 
tors, after he has crossed the wastes of the sea in search 
of Mother Earth, who had been taken away from him and 
made invisible. 

CHINESE TRADITION, 

8. Local myths are often intermingled, and frequently 
obscure the relation, of the respective traditions to the 
biblical record of the deluge, even to the extent of wholly 
hiding it. The tradition least confused in its resem- 


Chinese, redacted into its present shape in the sixth 
century. Yar, See, and Kee are specified as the primitive 
‘Chinese emperors, not ancestors of mankind, Yar in 
particular becomes the founder of the first dynasty of 








“the central empire.” The way, howeyer, in which they 
save themselves on the mountain-peak Yo-lue from the 
all-covering water, bears evident relation to the primitive 
tradition of the inhabitants of Anterior-Asia, In addi- 
tion to this, the Chinese determination of the date of the 
great deluge as 2597 B, C. closely agrees with the bibli- 
cal chronology. 
EGYPTIAN AND GREEK TRADITIONS. 


The tradition of the Greeks in respect to Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, who repopulate the earth by the means of 
stones thrown behind them, deviates more from the biblical 
record; while the resemblances to the story of the deluge, 
as given in the Holy Scriptures, are even more obliterated 
in the respective traditions of the old Egyptians. 
Whether, with Seyffarth, Uhlemann, and others, one 
refers the speech of Osiris, in a passage in the Book of the 
Dead, to the effect that he once “ crushed the surface of the 
earth, the dwelling-house of the wicked, and destroyed 
its sinful generation,” to the catastrophe of the flood; 
or whether, with Lauth, one attempts to prove & more 
detailed reference to the flood in the Litany of Sethosis I., 
dedicated to the sun, the resemblances in every case are 
feeble or obscure, I do not consider it permissible to 
affirm, with Lepsius and other Egyptologists, the entire 
absence of any account of the flood among Egyptian 
traditions, Still, it is almost impossible to avoid the 
belief that the remembrance of the devastation by the 
flood in the earliest ages naturally became gradually less 
distinct to the nation which was accustomed to rejoice 
over the annual inundation of the Nile as a divine event 
of incomparable’ blessing, and that finally that remem- 
brance should have been almost entirely eclipsed by 
other traditions of mythical character. 


VARIOUS LOCAL TRADITIONS, 


As further examples of the smothering of the reminis- 
cences of the deluge, may be cited the traditions of the 


Shaman Tatars of Southern Siberia, as the Russian [ 


scholar, W. Radloff, has recently collected them; the 
traditions of the Kamtchadals, in which Kukka, saving 
himself in a boat, is a parallel to Noah; the traditions 
of the Malayan Batta in Sumatra, in which the patriarch 
of the flood is named Batara Guru, and a white owl is 
introduced, which fails to find a resting-place, the earth 
being swallowed up in the sea; the traditions of the 
inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, in which the number 
of the ancestors saved by a floating canoe is four, two 
men and two women, and features remarkably similar to 
the story of Prometheus are introduced; for at the first the 
saved persons want fire, A spiritin the form of a bird flies 
over the subsiding waters to heaven, where the god of 
creation, Pu-luga, is slumbering, stretched out near a 
flaming fire. The bird attempts to carry off a firebrand 
in its beak; but lets it fall on the sleeping god. He 
awakes, and angrily slings the burning brand at the bird, 
but misses it. The brand falls down to the earth, and 
Pu-luga thus becomes an involuntary benefactor to the 
freezing and hungering men. 

Quite a number of similar examples of flood-remem- 
brances in mythical dress, and disfigured in one way or 
another, are supplied by the traditions of the South Sea 
nations,—traditions which we would be entitled to intro- 
duce here with the others because of their genetic rela- 
tions to the traditions of Eastern Asia, but to which, 
with the American, it seems better to assign a separate 
position within the scope of religious traditions, 

GUILT AS PROVOKING THE DELUGE. 


We conclude with a reference to the instructive fact 
that a large majority of the traditions of the flood, 
outside of the Bible account, misapprehend the ethical 
import of the guilt of the first generation of men, and 
the character of the destroying flood as a divine judg- 
ment. To the Greeks as to the old Germans, to the 
Phenicians and Syrians as to the Indians, and almost all 
the ruder nations, the great flood of primitive time is 
only a grievous calamity, not a punishment of human 
guilt. Even in the Babylonian record of the deluge 
only later discovery of new cuneiform fragments would 
evidence the introduction of the ethical element. As 
we now have it, it is without any direct reference to the 
matter of guilt. Only. the Persian tradition in the Ven- 
didad, and that of the Egyptians (and this in the two 
texts mentioned above, the Book of the Dead and Litany 
to the Sun), are uncharacterized by this obliteration of 
the factor of human guilt, perceivable almost everywhere 
else as the real cause of the fearful catastrophe. These 


| two nations, in respect to the severity of their moral 
blance to the Bible story is found in the Shoo-king of the | 


demands, and to the careful development of their faith 
in a divine judgment, approach more nearly to the 
standpoint of a Divine revelation than do almost any 
other of the religions of old Oriental heathenism., . 
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FLASHES. 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON. 


A flash of the lighening keen! 

And lo! we know that, miles on miles, 
The dim, lost land was lying green, 

It brims our heart with joy, the whiles, 
To see that through the thick night-screem 

Full many a meadow smiles and smiles, 


A flash from the poet’s brain! 

The meaning of the many years, 
That mazeful seemed, grows very plain; 
The level lands of gloom and tears 
Hint holy heights; turn bright again: 

The night a transient thing appears. 





LIFE OUT OF DEATH. 
BY FRANK P, RENO. 


Knee-deep along a leafless hedge 
Fantastic snow-shapes lie ; 

Bleak winds come piping from the sedge, 
And storm-tossed snowflakes hurtle by, 


The stark, dry stems of wayside weeds 
Are bending to their bed ; 

Weird voices haunt the slender reeds, 
And Nature’s heart seems cold and dead, 


Knee-deep I stand amid the snows, 
And scan the dreary scene ; 

To outward sense no promise goes 
Of leafage, bloom, or grasses green. 


And yet, whatever change is felt, 
I will not doubt;.I know 

Stern Winter’s frozen heart shall melt, 
And Spring’s sweet violets shall blow. 


Thence Wisdom reads the book of Fate; 
The spirit’s subtlest breath 

Evolves from Nature’s changeful state 

_ The mystery of life and death, 





THE RAINBOW. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


God spake unto Noah, and to his sons, saying: “This 
is the token of the covenant which I make between.me 
and you and every living creature that is with you, for 
perpetual] generations: I do set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and 
the earth. And it shall come to pass, when I bring 
a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the 


-eloud, and I will remember my covenant, which is 


between'me and you and every living creature of all 
flesh ; and the waters shall no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh.” 

Not that this was the first time that the rainbow had 
ever been seen. Doubtless it had spanned the horizon 
numberless times during preceding centuries. But this 
was the first time that the Creator pointed out its signifi- 
cance, and set it apart as asacred token of his covenant: 
My bow I set in the cloud, and it shall be for a covenant- 
sign between me and the earth for perpetual generations, 
Henceforth the rainbow was a consecrate thing, because 
the divinely appointed pledge of nature’s constancy. 
From that time forth, whenever men should see it, they 
were to recognize it as God’s direct pledge that he would 
administer nature according to law; that is, regularly, 
in due order and stability. 

And a pledge more appropriate or significant it is 
not possible to conceive. The theory of the rainbow, 
physically considered, can be minutely worked out only 
by the intricate processes of calculus, Every time the 
arch is formed, there comes into harmonious play a mul- 
titude of laws; for example, laws of gravitation, which 
determine the position of the cloud and the curve of the 
descending rain and the size and the shape of each 
molecule; laws of light, according to which the solar 
rays are absorbed and transmitted and reflected and re- 
fracted and polarized, and this, too, in every variety of 
angle and direction and velocity; laws of geometry, 
which determine all the angles of incidence and reflection 
and refraction and interference and polarization; laws 
of vision and consciousness, by which the beholder per- 
ceives on his own retina the image of the beautiful 
phenomenon, and recognizes it as a rainbow. In other 
words, the bow in the cloud and our perception of it is 
the natural resuit of a perfect adjustment in space and 
in time of all these multitudinous, complicated, delicatest 
processes, What a peculiar appropriateness, then, in 
God’s selecting this phenomenon of exquisite beauty as 
the pledge of his veracity in respect to the constancy of 
nature, when we remember that the rainbow, involving 
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as it does every time it is formed the perfect adjustment 
of countless contingencies, is nevertheless of {frequent 
recurrence! What asublime testimony each recurrence 
of the rainbow through the ages that have gone before 
us has been to the infinite regularity with which the 
Lord of nature has administered his own manifold laws! 
Had the bow in‘the cloud never been seen except when 
Noah and his family gazed on it, we should have ranked 
it, like the flood, among supernatural events. But the 
frequent recurrence of the phenomenon, ever and anon 
spanning our horizon, brings it down within the plane 
of the natural. Thus the natural becomes itself a sign 
of the supernatural. 


Triumphal arch! No fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 

~ Was woven in the sky. 


Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the prophet’s theme! 


As fresh in yon horizon dark— 
As young thy beauties seem— 
As when the sage from out the ark 

First sported in thy beam. 


For faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span ; 

Nor lets these types grow old with age 
That first spake peace to man. 





WHAT CAN SHE DO? 
BY GRACE H. DODGE. 


A young girl who has just left school often finds her- 
self with few or no regular duties. She has time at her 
disposal. How is it to be spent? Selfishly? Lessons 
which lead to self-culture, with fancy-work, chit-chat, 
and gay social life, are all well enough for a part of her 
time; but ought not the remainder to be given to others ? 

The mother needs the daughter’s assistance. Little 
by little household duties and responsibilities can be 
assumed. The younger children need the sister’s help 
and loving thoughtfulness, The brothers want a sister 
always ready to sympathize, and to enter into their pur- 
suits. The father is fond of his daughter’s presence, and 
Much joy, gladness, 
and relief a young girl fresh from school can bring into 
the home circle, and surely she ought there to do what 
she can. af 

But more than this. The education, the musical 
talent, the gift of languages, the trained pen and cul- 
tured tongue, the well-stored mind, should be used for 
others outside the home as well as within it. There are 
poor, tired, sick, lonely, and tempted ones all around, 
who need some of the freshness, some of the cheer, some 
of the chasteness, some of the strength, of a girl’s life. 

“ But what can Ido? How shall I begin?” are ques- 
tions often asked. Be filled with a strong desire to do 
something, and the way will be opened. ‘Do that 
which lies nearest you.” In the Sunday-school and in 
the sewing-schools are classes waiting for a teacher. Not 
very far from your home stands a hospital. Here are 
many sick and suffering women and children, to whom 
the hours seem like days. The day seems endless; and yet, 
when night comes, there is a longing for the day. How 
tedious to do nothing but lie still! How doubly tedious 
when friendless and alone! Into the wards and among 
these tired ones a young girl, with bright and smiling 
face, can bring the grateful sunshine with her. Perhaps 
she is not fully equal to advice and practical sympathy ; 
but she can give bunches of flowers to one and another, 
or some colored picture-cards, or books, collected from 
more fortunate people. She can, after speaking a cheery 
word to the different patients, sit down among them, 
being careful that each can see her comfortably. Then, 
for a half-hour or more, she can read some happy story or 
bit of information. Neither the women nor the children 
will enjoy a long-continued reading, but will be enlivened 
by clever anecdotes, narrative and other poetry, adventures 
of travelers, and the like. A few moments should be taken 
for reading a passage from our Saviour’s life, and one of his 
comforting messages should be given, to be thought over 
until another visit. There may be a girl in the ward 
who is able to use hand and head. To her can be brought 
some pretty piece of fancy-work, and she can be taught 
to doit. Several of the children may have hip trouble. 
Their brains are active, and their heads strong enough 
to study. A few moments can be spent in giving 
and hearing a lesson. Possibly the visitor has a sweet 
voice for simple English hymns and songs; she must 
not be afraid to sing these in the hospital as well as at 
home, Sometimes there are special cases of fever, or, 





after an operation, quiet is needed, or a patient is pecu- 
liarly nervous, or dreads being spoken to. The nurse 
should therefore always be consulted before going into 
the room, and her suggestions carefully followed, without 
feeling offended if she advises the young visitor not to 
enter on that day. 

Many girls feel that they could not visit a hospital, or 
that they would not be allowed to do so by home friends. 
But they could use their brains and hands by writing 
little hospital letters. Those for children should be filled 
with story, illustration, and loving words, The grown 
persons need the same simple letters, but to them should 
be added helpful texts and practical precepts. In all 
letters, love and sympathy must be shown, and through 
this love and sympathy the sufferer must be turned to the 
great Physician. No name need be signed except that 
of “Friend,” and the matron or nurse will gladly direct 
them. Those outside can have no idea how such letters 
are welcomed and treasured. They are read and re-read 
until they fall in pieces. 

Some will say there is no hospital near, or none need- 
ing them. If so, ask your clergyman or physician if there 
are no sick children or young girls lying in some tene- 
ment or.cottage home. They need you even more than 
those in the hospital. They need the same cheering, the 
same reading, the same teaching as the others. To them 
letters will be especially welcome. Are you away in the 
country? write back to your sick friends accounts of the 
birds, flowers, and verdure. What bright pictures they 
will open up! Flowers and plants can easily be sent 
from the country, and will be enjoyed to a degree hardly 
appreciated by those to whom such things are common. 

If you go to some concert, some place of amusement, 
next day go and tell your sick friend all about it. Your 
own pleasure will be doubled for being shared by others 
who need it even more than youdo, Books of photographs 
or engravings will be interesting for hours. One poor 
deformed girl lying in a tenement-house was taught by a 
lady how to crochet a purse; silk was given her, and 
then hours fly by, her thoughts and hands busy over the 
purses to be sold to buy a surprise for her mother. 

Again, did you ever think how ignorant the little chil- 
dren are of household work and of many other things 
which would fit them for usefulness either in their own or 
in another’s home? They should be trained and taught. 
The Kitchen-garden system is signed for just such 
children. The classes can be held once or twice a week, 
and filled with little girls. The teachers shouid be young 
women who by their cheery way of putting plain facts, 
and by their power of singing and teaching, train the 
girls'in the yarious departments of household life. Minia- 
ture toys representing those articles needed in housework 
are used; and in the course of a season, it is surprising 
how much a class will learn. It is also an excellent 
training for the teachers themselves. 

How often do the fortunate girls who live in happy 
sheltered homes think of those other girls whose lives 
are so different,—the girls who have to work from an 
early age to support themselves; who are shut up day 
after day, year after year, in factory or shop; who live 
crowded in small boarding-house rooms, or who at night 
have to help in the housework of a poor home; who are 
surrounded with every form of temptation, and have no 
one to shelter and guard them from evil? These girls 
need and long for love and sympathy! And it is only 
by recognizing and acknowledging their best traits that 
their love and friendship can be secured. The girls are 
busy all day, therefore the evening is the best time to 
influence and reach them. 

Evenings should thus be given for the purpose of help- 
ing the working girls. But what cana young girl do in the 
evenings for these other girls? There are Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and Girls’ Friendly Societies, and 
through these you can exert upon many your cheerful 
influence. There may be a quiet school-room, or part of 
a chapel, which you can use in the evening. Here gather 
around you a few girls, whom you have invited through 
the lady missionary, or in the Sunday-school. Try to 
make the hour and a half pleasant for them by playing 
games, reading aloud, singing, ete. Get older friends to 
help you interest and influence the girls. Little by little 
you will gain their friendship, and the small beginning 
will grow into great things. 

Perhaps this plan does not seem practical; if not, is 
there not in your own home a basement or back room 
where you can invite, on certain evenings, some of the 
hard driven girls or boys? A half-dozen may gather 
at first, but you can do great things for these few; and as 
you gain confidence, and learn how to manage, the gatli- 
ering will grow. 

From these few suggestiotis, it’ is certainly seen that 
young girls can find many opportunities of devoting them- 





selves to others, not oiily in their dwn families, but also 
for those suffering, unlearned, and neglected ones who 
need help, cheer, and sympathy. Will not every girl 
and young woman try to do something, as God-means 
that she should do,—trying to learn that the only way to 
follow Christ is to serve Christ? 

New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— —__—_— 


BESETTING SINS. 
BY LAURA M., FRECK. 


Alice Gray leaned over the fire, her chin resting in 
her hands, and a pensive look in her brown eyes. It was 
Sunday, and that morning, in church, she had listened 
to Mr. Bentley’s sermon with rather a curious interest as 
he spoke of the “sin which doth so easily beset us,” 
Now she was quietly wondcring what could be her own 
besetting sin. 

“T am sure,” said she to the fire, “it is not ill-temper; 
and it can’t be acting deceitfully, and speaking horrid 
untruths; for I should despise myself if I did that, I 
don’t hate anybody, or take what does not belong to me, 
and ‘no one can say that I’”’— 

“ Alice,” called Aunt Mary, gently, from her seat in 
the adjoining room, “if you have finished with my pen- 
cil, will you get it for me? I need it for a few moments,” 

“Why, Aunt Mary! didn’t I return it yesterday?” be- 
gan the little girl, when, catching herself up, she said 
hastily, “Oh! I remember. I wasin a hurry, so I just 
slipped it into my pocket when I went to Kitty Blake’s. 
Ill run and get it.” 

But, in a short time, Alice walked into the room 
with a face which was very long indeed. The gold pen- 
cil, which she knew her aunt prized highly, was gone 
from the pocket,—lost, probably, on the way to her 
friend’s house. 

“O my child! why did you not give it to me as soon 
as you had finished? You would then have saved all 
this trouble,” exclaimed Aunt Mary, trying not to be 
too severe on her little niece, who looked really peni- 
tent, though she only said, as so many little girls have 
said before, ““I didn’t think.” 

While she stood with downcast eyes, clasping and un- 
clasping her fingers, her father walked into the room, 
saying, with the air of one who expects a satisfactory 
reply, “ Alice, did you mail my letter yesterday?” 

“Oh!” and Alice’s heart gave a great thump. “ Papa, 


+I forgot it!” 


Mr. Gray stopped in his complacent march up and down, 
and hastily turned to look at her. ‘‘ My daughter,” said 
he, “that letter is an important one, which should have 
gone, by all means, yesterday; bring it-to me at once.” 
Papa spoke sternly, and Alice quickly obeyed. 

“T see, Alice, that you are not to be trusted,” said Mr. 
Gray, as he took the letter from her trembling hands, 

This last bitter thrust was more than the little girl 
could bear, and she hastily left the room, while hot tears 
rained down her cheeks; for we are never so unhappy as 
when we have no one but ourselves to blame as the cause 
of our trouble. 

It was not many days later that Alice met with a trial 
which cost her a great many sighs. A cousin, traveling 
abroad, had sent her as a gift a beautiful lace handker- 
chief, which was the pride of herheart. This she carried 
into the parlor to exhibit to some friends, and after the 
handkerchief had been duly admired, it was placed on 
the corner of a table. Of course, nobody could explain 
just how it came about, but an ink-bottle which had been 
placed on the table was overturned, and the hand- 
kerchief was ruined, 

Alice? Oh, yes! Alice remembered, in the midst of 
her grief, that it was she who had put the ink-bottle in 
the unsafe place. 

Ah, my child! has not this week shown you the “ sin 
which doth so easily beset you”? Do you know now 
what is your chief fault? I think so; for, as Sunday 
again drew near, she whispered to Aunt Mary: “I believe 
I have learned my besetting sin. Don’t you think it is 
carelessness ?” 

“Yes, dear; carelessness, leading to a long train of 
evils which end in selfishness: for do you not think it is 
selfish to be as thoughtless as one little girl has been 
during the past week?” 

Alice’s face flushed painfully, as she said: “TI never 
knew I was so selfish.” 

So Alice is taking her lesson to heart, and striving 
bravely to overcome her own “ besetting sin.” I wonder 
whether other little ones cannot do likewise | 


caieneenetee 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
9 

4 . [First Quarter, 1887.]} 
1, January 2.—The Beginning Gen. 1: 26-817 211-3 
2. January 9.—Sin and Death......, Gen. 3 : 1-6, 17-19 
&. FTAMUAFY 16.—CAlN ANA AWEl os sireccescocrsercoce sososerscerocesrcorsccococoeds Gen. 4: 3-16 
4, January 23.—Noah and the Arh...........0..0000 Gen, 6: 9-22 
5. January 30,—The Call of Abram....... Gen, 12 :1-9 
6. February 6.—Lot’s CHoice,.....ccccccccessesseeevens Gen. 13 : 1-13 
7. February 13.—God's Covenant with Abram,,........cscsseessees Gen, 15 : 5-18 
8. February 20.~Abraham Pleading for Sodom... Gen, 18 ; 23-33 
9. February 27.—Destruction Of SOdOM,.....,....cccccerssecsssresseres Gen, 19 : 15-26 
10, March 6.—Abraham Offering Isaac. Gen, 22: 1-14 
a. March 13.—Jacob At Bethel.....:..cccccoccrcorccssssecorocscssescccccsseces Gen, 28 : 10-22 








. March 20,—Jacob’s New Name 


Gen, 32 : 9-12, 24-00 










re im March 27.—Review ; 
Lesson, Gen, 18 : 17-26, 


‘Temperance Lesson, Gen, 9: 18-27; Missionary 











































































TITLE: 


COMMON VERSION. 

9, These ave the generations of 
N6‘ah ; No’ah was a just man and 
perfect in his generations, and 
Noah walked with God, 

._ 10, And NO’ah begat three sons, 

Shém, Him, and Ja’pheth. 

11, The earth also was corrupt 
. before God; and the earth was 

filled with violence. 

12, And God looked upon the 
“earth, and, behold, it was cor- 
‘-yupt; for all flesh had corrupted 
( hig way upon the earth. 

18, And God said unto Né’ah, 

‘ “whe end of all flesh is come be- 

“fore ine; for the earth is filled 

' ‘With -yidlence through them; 

and, behold, I will destroy them 

with the earth. 

14, Make thee an ark of gopher 
‘wood ; rooms shalt thou make in 
the ark, and shalt pitch it within 
and without with pitch. 

_ 1h. And this és the fashion which 
“thou shalt make it of; The length 
‘ of the ark shall be three hundred 
**eubits, the breadth of it fifty cu- 
pits, and the height of it thirty 
, @ubite, 

16. A window shalt thou make 
_ to the ark, and in a cubit shalt 

thou finish it above; and the 
(}@oor of the ark shalt thou set‘in 
ithe, side thereof ; with lower, sec- 

),ond, and third slories shalt thou 

“make it. ) oe A 

17. And, behold, ‘I, even I, do 
“ering @ flood of waters upon the 
, arth, to destroy all fiesh, where- 
in is the breath of life, from un- 
der heaven; and every thing 

“that is in the earth shall die. 

18, But with thee will I estab- 
! lish my covenant; and thou 

shalt come into the ark, thou, 

and thy sons, and thy wife, and 
‘thy sons’ wives with thee, 

19 And of every living thing of 
all flesh, two of every scrt shalt 
thou bring into the ark, to keep 
them alive with thee; they shall 
ve male and female. 

20. OF fowls after their kind, 

» and of cattle after their kind, of 

_ every creeping thing of the earth 
afier his kind; two of every sort 
shall come unto thee, to keep 
them alive. 

wl. Aud take thou unte thee of 
all foud that is eaten, aud thou 
sbult gather it to thee; and it 

* shali be tor food for thee; and for 
then. 

22. Thus did No’ah; aceordling 
,toall that God commanded hin, 
so did he. 


LESSON IV., SUNDAY, 
NOAH AND THE ARK. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 6 : 9-22.) 


JANUARY 23, 1887. 


REVISED VERSION. 

9 These are the generations of 
Noah. Noah was a righteous 
man, and! perfect in his gen- 
erations : Noah walked with 

10 God, And Noah begat three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 

11 pheth, And the eatth was 
corrupt before God, and the 
earth was filled with violence. 

12 And God saw the earth, and, 
behold, it was corrupt; for all 
flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the earth, 

18 And God said unto Noah, 
The end of all flesh is come 
before me; for the earth is 
filled with violence through 
them ; and, bebold, I wi.l de- 
stroy them with the earth, 

14 Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood ; rooms shalt thou make 
in the ark, and shalt pitch it 
within and without with 

15 pitch. And this is how thou 
shalt make it: the length of 
the ark three hundred cubits, 
the breadth of ‘ft fifty cubits, 
and the height of it thirty cu- 

16 bits. A ®light shalt thou make 
to the ark, and to a cubit shalt 
thou finish it upward; and 
the door of the ark shalt thou 
set in the side thereof; with 
lower, second, and third sto- 

27, ries shalt thou make it. And 

” 1) béhdld, I do bring the flood 
of waters upon the earth, to 
destroy all flesh, wherein is 
the breath of life, from under 
heaven ; every thing that isin 

18 the earth shall die. But I will 
establish my covenant with 
thee; and thou shalt come 
into the ark, thou, and thy 
sons, and thy wife, and thy 

19 sons’ wives with thee. And 
of every living thing of all 
flesh, two of every sort shalt 
thou bring into the ark, to 
kee» them alive with thee; 
they shall be male and female. 

20 Of the fowl after their kind, 
and of the cattle afler their 
kind, of every creeping thing 
of the ground after its kind, 
two of every sort shall come 
unto thee, to keep them alive. 

21 And take thou unto thee of all 
food that is eaten, and gather 
it to thee ; and it shall be for 
food for thee, an. for them, 

22 Thus did Noah ; according to 
all that God commanded him, 
av did he, 





lur, bkwneless 2Heb, nests, *Or, roof 4Q2, from above 
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commanded him.—Gen. 7 : 5. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER ; Beginnings. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 


Lesson Topic: The Beginning of Separation and Saving. 


1, Righteousness and Sin, vs. 9-12. 
Lasson OUTLINE: { 2. Destruction and Salvation, vs. 13, 17, 18. 
3. Commandment and Obedience, vs. 14-16, 


GoLpEN TExT: Noah did according unto all thai the Lord 


Dairy Home Reaprinas: 


M.—Gen. 6: 9-22, The beginning of separation and saving, 
T,—2 Cor. 6: 1-18. Separateness demanded, 

W.—Psa. 1:1-6. Separateness in character. 

T.—Matt. 6: 19-34, Separateness in action. 

F.—Matt. 3;1-12. Separateness evidenced. 

§,—Matt. 25 : 31-46. Separated eternally. 

§.—Heb, 7: 11-28. Christ’s separateness, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. RIGHTEOUSNESS AND SIN. 
1. Walking with God: 


Noah walked with God (9). 


And Enoch walked with God (Gen, 5 : 22), 

Walk betore me, and be thuu perfect (Gen, 17 : 1). 

I will walk before the Lord (Pow. 116 : 9). 

He walked with me in peace and uprightness (Mal, 2 : 6). 


i. Corrupt Before God: 

The earth was corrupt before God (11). 

They are corrupt, they have done abominable eae (Psa. 14:1), 
According to your corrupt doings (Ezek. 20 : 

Neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good f b Matt, 7:18). 
Put away... the old man, which waxeth corrupt (Eph. 4: 22). 
iN. Judged by God: 

God saw the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt (12). 


I will go down now, and see (Gen, 18 : 21), 

He beholdeth all the sous of men (Psa. ~ 1% 

goa fee judge the secrets of inen (Rom 

. Who shall judge the quick and the ‘asa (1 Tim, 4:1). 


II, DESTRUCTION AND SALVATION. 


I. Destruction Decreed : 


Behold, I witli destroy them with the earth (13). 

Every living thing that I have made will I destroy (Gen. 7 : 4). 
‘Trausgressors . .. shall be destroyed (Psa. 37 : 38). 

He... shall swiss hat broken, and that without remedy(Prov. 29;1), 
Every cr which shall not hearken, ... Shall be utterly destroyed 
(Acts 


ll. Grace Extended : 


But I will establish my covenant with thee (18). 


I will establish my covenant, .. . to be a God unto thee (Gen. 17: 
The faithtul God, which kecpeth covenant and morey ( eae 73 ie 
I will make an everlasting covenant with you (Isa. 55 

But preserved Noah with seven others (2 Pet. 2 : 5). 


il, Acceptance Demanded : 


And thou shalt come into the ark (18). 


Come thou and all thy house inte the ark (Gen. 7:2 

Look unto me, and be ye saved (Isa. 45 : 22). 

Turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die (Ezek. 33 : 11), 
All things are ready: come to the marriage feast (Matt. 22 : 4). 


IIfl, COMMANDMENT AND OBEDIENCE. 
1. Commandment Given: 


Make thee an ark of gopher wood (14). 
And this is ‘how thou shalt make it (Gen, §: > 
A light shalt thou make to the ark (Gen. 6 
He sendeth out his commandment upon garth, (Psa. 147 : 15). 
Noah, being warned of God concerning things not seen (Heb. ll: D. 


It. Preservation Assured : 


It shall be for food for thee, and for them (21). 
And the Lord shut him in (Gen. 7 : 16). 
Noah only was left, and they that were with him (Gen. 7 : 23), 
God which hath fed me all my life long (Gen, ~ mow’ ‘ 
They shall never perish (John 10 ; 28), riaitt te 


Ill, Obedience Rendered « 


According to all that God commanded him, so did he (22), 


Noah did... all that the Lord commanded him (Gen. 7 : 5). 
Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge (Gen. 26: ). 

We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 29). 

Noah... prepared an ark to the saving of his house (Heb. 11 : 7), 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE NOACHIAN DELUGE. 
1, Its History : 
Its biblical designations (Gen. A 28; Isa. 54 : 9). 
Sent as a penalty (Gen. 6: re 8). 
Sent after warnings qa Pet. 3 "19, “20; 2 Pet. 2 : 5). 
]ts causes (Gen. 7 : 4, 11, 12). 
Its extent (Gen. 7: : 18~: 20). 
Its duration (Gen. 7 ; 11, 24; 8:18). 
Its effects (Gen, 7 : 23). 
Never to be senowed (Gen, 8 ; 21; 9: 9-11). 


2. Its Lessons: 
On nunishment of sin (Psa, 32 : 6; Isa, 28 : 2). 
On believing obedience (Gen. 6 : 18, 22; Heb. a 2 n. 
On God's long-suffering (Gen. 6:3; 1 Pet. 3 : 20). 
On the suddenness of judgment (Matt. 24 : 38, 39). 
On the value of baptism (1 Pet. 3 : 20, 21). 
On Christ's second coming (Luke 17 : 26, 27). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


A long period elapses between the death of Abel and the 
days of Noah. The precise length of that period is not 
clear, There is a difference in the ages of the early patri- 
archa, as recorded in the Hebrew text, in the Greek text of 
the Septuagint, and in the Samaritan text; so that the un- 
important matter of the chronology of the Bible narrative is 
still in-question. It may be, however, that this point will be 
settled in the progress of scholarly research, 

The Bible story does not show mankind as rising steadily 
from a lower plane to a higher, developing by sure progress 
out of barbarism into an enlightened civilization, On the 
contrary, it represents the race as tending downward’ while 
left to ita own devices, even while it had knowledge of a 
better way.. This exhibit is more in accordance with the 
facts of observed history than with the theories of some 
‘modern philosophers. The Bible tells us of nian’s proneness 
to evil by his very nature, and of the certainty of his 
deterioration unless infused with the Divine'life. All history 
corresponds with, and confirms, this exhibit of man’s tendency. 





Adam to the days of Noah. Then it was that God interposed 
again for the renovation of the ruined race. And it is of 
this new work of God that our present lesson tells. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The entire period from Adam to Noah is passed over in 
almost total silence. A few names are given of Cain’s de- 
scendunts, indicating their progress in the arts and growing 
boldness in crime (Gen, 4; 17-24),. And then the line of Seth 
is traced to Noah and his sons (chap. 5). But there was 
nothing in all those years that it was important to record con- 
cerning the progress of the kingdom of God, which it is the 
special province of the sacred history to describe. After 
dwelling with some fullness upon man’s primitive condition, 
his fall, and the evidence of corruption shown in the family 
of Adam, the inspired writer hastens to the next great event 
in God’s dealings with the human race,—the flood, by which 
he put a period to its growing degeneracy, destroying the 
world of sintul men, and beginning the history of mankind 
anew, with pious Noah as its progenitor. The moral causes 
of the deluge, God’s sparing mercy shown to Noah and his 
family, the preparation of the ark, the particulars of the 
deluge, and Goi’s gracious covenant with Noah and his seed, 
are related with some detail. The present lesson contains the 
charucter of Noah and the names of his sons (vs. 9, 10); the 
corruption of the earth, and God’s purpose to destroy it (vs. 
11-13); the direction to build an ark, because of the coming 
flood (vs. 14-17), for the preservation of himself and family 
and all living things (vs. 13-21), and Noah’s obedience (v. 22). 
Verse 9.—These are the generations of Nouh: This intro- 
duces a new section of Genesis. This book consists of ten 
different sections of various length, which are all introduced 
by titles of this uniform pattern (2:4; 5:1; 10:1; 11: 10; 
11:27; 25:19, ete.). It is equivalent to saying, Here fol- 
lows an account of Noah’s family or descendants.— Noah was 
a just man: The Revision has “a righteous man,” because 
the word here used is* not intended merely to describe 
him as just and upright in his dealings with his fellow- 
men, but as righteous in the sight of God. He is right- 


will of God.— Perfect: The word properly denotes the 
completeness and entireness with which he met his obli- 
gations to God and man. It implies sincerity of purpose, 
integrity of character, and blamelessness of life, but not sin- 
less perfection (1 Kings 8 : 46; Rom, 3 ; 10, 23; 1 John1: 8). 


‘—JIn his generations: A different word in the Bttgiciay’ GE ‘of 


a different signification, from that which is so translated in 
the ‘preceding clause. A generation is’a contemporaneous 
body of men, embracing all those who live in the same age. 
Several such generations came and went in the long lifetime 


| of Noah, and he maintained his uprightness and unblemished 


character in them all. He is hence spoken of in the later 
Scriptures as a conspicuous pattern of righteousness (Ezek. 
14; 14), ‘and, as such, a preacher of righteousness to his con- 
temporaries (2 Pet. 2:5), whose ungodliness he condemned 
by the purity of hisown example (Heb. 11: 7).—Noah walked 
with God: Like Enoch (Gen. 5: 22). His habitual course of 
life was one of communion with God. He was ever conscidus 
of God’s presence; he acted in accordance with his will; he 
was in relations of intimacy and friendship with God. The 
same thing is somewhat differently expressed when Abraham 
"is bidden to walk before God and be perfect (Gen. 17 : 1), to 
conduct himself as in the sight of God. 

Verse 10.—Repetitions in the same narrative are commonly 
urged by the critics as evidence of distinct writers; but this 
verse and Genesis 5: 32 are confessed to be by the same writer. 
The sons of Noah are always named in the same order, which 
creates a strong presumption that this was the order of their 
birth; though some have inferred from Genesis 11: 10, 
compared with Genesis 5 : 32, that Shem was not the oldest, 
and from Genesis 9 : 24 that Ham was the youngest (though 
“younger” would be applicable to the second son as well as 
to the third); and Genesis 10: 21 has been interpreted as 
meaning that Japketh was the eldest; though the Revision 
correctly has “Shem .., the elder brother of Japheth.” It 
can scarcely be said that the passages just referred to sustain 
the hypothesis that the true order of their ages is Japheth, 


Shem first, as the ancestor of the chosen people; Hani nest, 
as the father of those races (Egyptians, Canaanites, etc.) whirh 
were nearest to them, and with which they had most to a} 
and Japheth last, as the progeriitor of those nations which 
were most remote and least known. In chapter 10, the n@xd 
order is precisely reversed (see vs. 2, 6, 21), because the genav: 
logical table proceeds from the most distant to those nearer ¢4 
hand, and ends with the chosen race. 

Verse 11—The earth also [Rev., more exactly and }wt: 
ter, And the earth] was corrupt before God: The earth is put 
for its inhabitants, The word “corrupt,” which is here 
emphasized by being repeated three times in this and the fol- 
lowing verse, is the same in the original that is, in verse 13, 
translated “destroy.” The ideas of corruption and destruc- 
tion are closely related in the Hebrew; the former not only 





Left to themselves men went downward from the days of 





leads to.and involves the latter, but is in a sense identical 





eous who is conformed in heart and life to the revealed ° 





« 


Shem, Ham; yet, if this were so, it might be natural to name , 
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with it. Man, by becoming corrupt, is, in fact, destroyed 
already (Hos. 13: 9). His moral and spiritual. nature is 
ruined ; he is dead in trespasses and sins; he is under sen- 
tence of everlasting death. Corruption is incipient decay, 
which is itself a sign of death, and is its consequence.—Befare 
God: That is, exposed to his omniscient gaze, and in his 
infallible judgment. There may be corruption where man 
does not detect it, or which he does not recognize as such. 
But nothing can escape God’s notice ; and he cannot be mis- 
taken as to the real character of what he beholds.— The earth 
was filled with violence: There was.not only a prevalence of 
secret sins, or of the lighter forms of transgression, but of 
open, high-handed deeds of gross iniquity, and the utmost 
enormity of crime. Rapine, outrage, murder, abounded. 
There were not only occasional outbreaks of this sort, but 
they were constant and universal; the earth was: filled with 
them. Sins of the deepest dye, and of the most flagrant 
character, are alone referred to; but these, of course, imply 
the existence of offenses of every other grade. 

Verse 12.—And God looked upon [Rev., saw] the earth, and, 
behold, it was corrupt: There is evident allusion in the form 
of expression to the statement made at the creation (Gen. 
1:81), “And God saw every thing that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good.” An awful change had taken place; 
God’s work, once so pleasing in his eyes, was utterly ruined 
(Gen. 6: 5, 6): The critical hypothesis, which assumes a 
diversity of writers in Genesis, finds itself here in serious 
perplexity. To the first. writer are assigned chapter 1; 
2:1-4a; 5 (omitting v. 29); 6: 9-22. All the intervening 
passages are supposed to be from anothersource. This writer, 
therefore, says nothing of the fall, or the entrance of sin into 
the world, but passes, without explanation or remark, from a 
state of things in which all was repeatedly declared to be 
“good” and “very good” to one in which, with similar 
repetition and emphasis, it is affirmed to be “ utterly corrupt.” 
Such.a transition is quite unaccountable; and the only solu- 
tion is to be found in those chapters which the critics have 
sundered from their true connection and assigned to an 
entirely different writer.—Ali flesh: This phrase is used with 
a variable extent.of meaning, as determined by the connec- 
tion. Thus in verse 17 and chapter 9 : 11 it denotes all men, 
together with all terrestrial animals; in verse 19 and chapter 
7 : 15, 21 it denotes the terrestrial animals in distinction from 
men; in Isaiah 40:5 and Joel 2: 28 it is limited to men. 
And it is so limited in the verse before us. It has been sup- 
posed by some, that the inferior animals are included here, and 
that the cruel rapacity of beasts of prey is part of the corruption 
, intended. But brute animals are never treated in Scripture as 
accountable beings, not even Exodus 21 : 28, where the pen- 
alty falls upon the owner. The inferior creation is made sub- 
ject to vanity, and reduced to the bonflage of corruption, by 
reason of the sin of man (Rom. 8: 20,21). It is involved in 
the catastrophes and judgments which are sent as the penalty 
for human sin (Zeph. 1: 2,3). But it is only rational beings 
that are proper subjects of punishment,—Had corrupted his 
way: The way is the course of conduct, the manner of life; 
this was universally corrupt and wicked. 

Verse 13.—The end of all flesh is come before.me: This has 
been understood by some in a moral sense, who compare such 
passages as Ezekiel 35: 5, and explain it to mean that God 
has knowledge of the fact that all flesh has gone to the 
last extreme of wickedness. This is not, however, the natural 
meaning of the words, which, rather, suggest that it was 
God’s purpose to put a period to the existence of all flesh.— 
Iwill destroy them with the earth: The form of the Hebrew 
verb expresses the imminence of the action. I am at the 
point of destroying, or just about to destroy, them, as well as 
the earth on which they are. Verse 3 has very commonly 
been explained to mean that the guilty race was still spared 
for a hundred and twenty years after the first announcement 
of the flood. Verses 11-13 are parallel to verses 5-7, and 
restate, in slightly altered terms, the wickedness of men, and 
God’s purpose to destroy the earth. From this critics have 
argued that these paragraphs were drawn from what must 
have been originally two separate accounts. But the repeti- 
tion is readily accounted for by the constitution of the book 
of Genesis. The separate sections, of which it consists, are 
made in a manner complete in themselves. A -new section 
begins at Genesis 6: 9, with its appropriate heading. The 
previous section is brought to a close by a summary statement 

of the condition of things at the end of the period which it 
_ describes,—the prevalence of crime, the threatened judgment, 
and the favor shown to Noah. In opening a new section, it 
was necessary to restate the situation, upon which hinged all 
that follows. 

Verse 14.—Make thee an ark of gopher wood: The word 
translated “ark” is only used of Noah’s ark, and of the ark 
of bulrushes (Exod. 2: 3, 5), in which Moses was exposed in 
his infancy. The ark of the covenant (Exod. 25: 10) is 
described by an entirely different word. It was not a ship, 
with a keel, or with a mast, rudder, and sails, but a covered 
raft or a floating house. It was not built for a voyage, but 
was simply designed to have buoyancy enough not to sink. 
The species of timber denoted by gopher wood is not certainly 


known, but is supposed to be a resinous wood like the fir or | following verse, to terrestrial animals. And for reasons given 


the cypress. Rooms: The original word, meaning “ nests,” 
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as is stated in the margin, suggests a division into cells or 
small apartments.— Pitch it within and without with pitch: To 
make the seams water-tight. 

Verse 15.—The dimensions are given in cubits, the precise 
length of which is not- positively certain, but may be esti- 
mated at eighteen or twenty inches. A vessel was actually 
constructed in Holland, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, with the proportions of Noah’s ark, and found to be 
serviceable. 

Verse 16.—A window: More exactly rendered in the 
Revision, “A light ;”. a different word from that in Genesis 
8: 6, which is properly “window.” It probably denotes an 
opening for the admission of light and air, which may have 
extended the whole length of the ark on both sides, or entirely 
around the ark, on all four of its sides, only crossed by the 
upright timbers which supported the roof. There is, little 
probability in favor of the marginal rendering in the Revision, 
“roof,” which has been inferred from an Arabic analogy, but 
has no support in Hebrew.—ZJn a cubit shalt thou finish it above: 
This has been understood by some to mean that the opening 
was to be just one cubit below the roof; by others, that the 
cubit is the vertical measure of the opening itself. The ark, 
the chambers adjacent to the temple (1 Kings 6 :,6), and the 
building in which Paul preached at Troas (Acts 20: 9), are 
the only edifices mentioned in Scripture which are expressly 
said to have been three stories high. 

Verse 17.—Flood: The Hebrew word is used exclusively 
of the Noachic deluge, unless in Psalm 29 : 10, and probably 
there also.— To destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, from 
under heaven: The universal expressions here employed must, 
according to the constant usage of language, be limited by 
the nature of the case. For the purpose of the deluge, it was 
not necessary that it should encircle the entire globe, or that 
regions should be submerged to which the race of man had 
not extended. The design, as stated in the sacred narrative, 
will be fully answered by assuming that a certain portion of 
the continent of Asia was depressed for a season beneath the 
level of the sea. This would have abundant analogies in its 
favor in well-known geological facts; and it would cut off the 
objections which have been urged against a strictly universal 
deluge from the enormous mass of water which would have 
been required, and from the impossibility of finding room for 
all species of animals in the ark, or bringing together animals 
from the torrid and the frigid zones, and having them subsist 
out of their proper climate. 

Verse 18.—But with thee will I establish my covenant: The 
Revision changes the order of the words to correspond with 
the Hebrew. A covenant is an agreement between two par- 
ties. God's covenant with men is a gracious arrangement 
into which he enters with them for their benefit. His cove- 
nant with Noah was not only for the preservation of himself 
and family, and the creatures that were with him in the ark, 
from the perils of the deluge, but likewise to givé assurance 
that there should never be another deluge to destroy the earth 
(Gen.9:11). Establish (lit., “make to stand’) suggests the idea, 
not only of the formation of the covenant, but of its permanent 
validity. It is accordingly used only of divine covenants 
(Ezek. 16 : 60), and particularly of that with Noah (Gen. 9: 
9, 11, 17), Abraham (Gen. 17:7, 19, 21; Exod. 6: 4), and 
Israel (Lev. 26:9). A different phrase, “make a covenant” 
(lit., “cut a covenant’), is employed when men’s contracts 
with one another are referred to (Gen. 21 : 27, 32), the origi- 
nal expression containing an allusion to the customary accom- 
panying sacrifice (Psa. 50:5; Jer. 34:18), This second 
phrase very naturally came to be used likewise of the cove- 
nants which God concluded with men, particularly when its 
ratification was attended with sacrificial rites (Gen. 15: 18; 
see vs. 9,10; Exod. 24:8). There is consequently no occa- 
sion for assuming that this diversity of expression in different 
passages is indicative of adiversity of writers. It simply indi- 
cates that the same thing is differently spoken of, according to 
the particular aspect under which it is viewed. And that the 
same writer may upon occasion use both expressions, appears 
from Deuteronomy 8: 18 compared with Deuteronomy 5 : 
2,3; 9:9, and Ezekiel 16: 60, 62, compared with Ezekiel 
34 : 25.—Thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy 
wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee: That Noah’s family was 
saved with himself (Gen. 7 : 1) illustrates the fact that in the 
divine administration great temporal and spiritual blessings 
result to those who are in any manner connected with the 
truly pious, and particularly to their own households (Gen. 
17:7; Deut. 7:9; Psa. 105:8; Gen. 18: 26, 32). The 
family of Noah had the opportunity of salvation brought very 
near to them; and yet if they had not voluntarily entered into 
the ark, they too would have perished with the ungodly world. 
Our Lord bids us remember Lot’s wife (Gen. 19 : 26; Luke 
17 : 32). The most precious external privileges will not save 
those who continue impenitent (Ezek. 14: 20; Matt. 3: 9). 
And yet God’s covenant mercy is a strong ground of hope to 
the truly pious, that, if faithful to their obligations, they 
may be the means of bringing their unconverted friends to 
Christ and to salvation (1 Cor. 7 : 16). 

Verse 19.— Every living thing of all flesh: This is limited by 
the nature of. the case, as well as by the specifications of the 


under verse 17 it is probably to be limited to the animals of 
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that particular region.— Two of every sort: Speaking in gen- 
eral terms, the writer does not refer to the discrimination 
made in the number of clean and unclean beasts and fowls 
(Gen, 7; 2,3). That there is no real discrepancy here, such 
as implies a varying tradition and two different writers, ap- 
pears from the fact that the same general form of statement 
‘is adopted again (Gen. 7 : 8, 9), even though the distinction 
of clean and unclean beasts is specifically mentioned. Clean 
animals are those which were allowed for food, and in part 
also for sacrifice; unclean aninfals could neither be eaten nor 
offered on the altar. The distinction makes it probable that 
animal food was used at this time, notwithstanding the 
inference which has often been drawn from Genesis 9: 3 to 
the contrary.—Shalt thou bring into the ark : From the next verse 
it appears that they were of their own accord to come to Noah, 
impelled, doubtless, by some divine constraint, which has often 
been illustrated by the instinct which leads animals to gather 
to a place of safety, when some catastrophe is approaching. 

Verse 21.—Direction is given to lay up a stock of food both 
for man and beast. With all that was supernatural in the 
case, Noah must use the means which are divinely directed, 
and which a prudent forethought would suggest. Miracle 
does not supply what they are capable of providing for them- 
selves, And there is no reason to suppose that God’s miracu- 
lous agency would have made up for their culpable neglect. 
He who would save his own soul must make diligent use of the 
Divinely ordained means. And he who would be successful in 
saving the souls of others must neglect no effort and no precau- 
tion which the word of God or a sanctified wisdom suggests. 

Verse 22.—The exactness of Noah’s obedience in every 
particular is emphatically stated. True obedience must be 
not partial, but universal. Whether in regard to God or to 
earthly parents (so far as this is not inconsistent with superior 
obligations, Eph. 6: 1), it must do precisely what is required, 
in all things, at all times, and under all circumstances. At 
least, this must be its constant aim. The seeming diffuseness 
of this statement is not idle repetition, but is designed to give 
it additional emphasis; and in contrast with the briefer 
formula (Gen. 7 : 5), it no more indicates a diversity of writers 
than Exodus 39 : 32 compared with verse 42, or Exodus 40 ; 
16 compared with verses 19, 21, etc. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1, The retribution of the flood was provoked by the moral 
corruption on earth, which was so great that it not only broke 
through the bounds established by God, but it also went so fas 
as to remove those bounds. The extremity of this unnatural 
course was the taking, by the sons of God, of wives from the 
daughters of men. “Sons of God” is a specific appellation 
of the angels, or the heavenly spirits who were created before 
man, and who originally stood in a nearer relation than man 
to God. The old Jewish theology calls them “the upper 
family.” But; it ig shyt conceivable that purely spiritual 
beings should take wives of flesh and blood, We are there 
fore obliged to assume that this which is ascribed to the, sons 
of God is performed by them through men possessed by them; 
in other words, by demoniac men. 

2. For what purpose was the judgment of the flood in- 
flicted? To extirpate men, and the lower creatures of the 
continent, which were closely associated with them, And 
thence it follows that the historical deluge was not as wide« 
spread as the geological deluge of the ice period. The exten« 
sion of mankind was then still limited; the waters inundated 
this inhabited zone, and extirpated the whole of degenerated 
mankind, together with the beasts of the field and the 
creatures of the air, but especially the beasts of the field, 
which were intended to live alongside of man (comp. Gen, 
2: 19,20). If the saving of the beasts in the ark should have 
been universal, God would have been obliged to make Noah 
a matchless zodlogist. But such a universal saving was as 
needless as it would have been impracticable; for the beasta 
were spread far beyond the dwelling-places of men. Those 
species which were not saved by Noah, were preserved because 
they lived outside of the district of the inundation. Scripture 
does not make the preservation purely miraculous; nor does 
it show anything of asupplementary creation after the deluge. 

8. As the nations arose, the tradition of the flood wandered 
with them into the lands of their dwelling-places; where it 
was nationalized. The Babylonians called the hero of the 
flood Xisuthros, or Sisuthros (probably identical with the 
Chasisadra of the cuneiform literature); the Indians, Manu; 
the Hebrews, Noah, which means “quiet” (respiration), in the 
sense of comfort (Gen. 5 : 29), and denotes him, similarly with 
his Babylonian surname, Pir-napishtim (fruit of life), from the 
debt which the world owes to him. But in reality he had 
none of these names; for his true name belonged to the lan- 
guage about which Adam, in Dante’s Paradiso (26: 124), says: 

“ The language that I spake was quite extinct 
Before that in the work interminable 
The people under Nimrod were employed.” 

4. That the record of the deluge in Genesis 6 to 8 was 
woven together out of excerpts from J and Q (that is, from 
the Jahvistic and from the younger Elohistic histery-work) is 
a fact first perceived by Astruc in 1753, and since then 
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conclusively shown.! According to the Elohistic story, the 
flood continued rising and falling one year and eleven days. 
According to the Jahvistie account, however, the catastrophe 
occurs within forty days, and withdraws in 7+-7+-7 days. 
This conclusion, drawn from those portions of the Jahvistic 
account which are taken into the frame of the Elohistic, is 
not perfectly certain. But it is probable, as the cuneiform 
record (together with Berosus) makes the measure of the 
period of the rising and falling of the flood still shorter. Of 
the different traditions, the redactor has joined the two most 
eredible, so that they supplement each other. 

The biblical record stands in no direct relation of depend- 
ence to the Babylonian legend of tradition, as that legend 
forms an element of the Izdubar epic. 

5. The substance and religious value of the story of the 
flood remains unaltered by the fluctuation of the tradition 
about some external particulars. It was through the grace of 
God in the midst of wrath that he executed judgment by 
water, and not by fire, on the earth of men, and that he there- 
fore did not put it back into the state of the Tohu, but into the 
state of the Tehdm; that is, of the primitive flood. As this 
overflowing of the chaos was the first step toward the forma- 
tion and animation of the earth, so the deluge or the Noachic 
flood was the means of the regeneration of theearth. For that 
reason, the deluge is called (1 Peter 3: 21) a figure (type) of 
baptism ; and for that very reason the old Christians liked 
to adorn their sepulchre-chapels with pictures of the deluge ; 
for the old world was buried by the flood that a new one 
might arise. The present earthly world is the outcome of a 
mixed love and wrath, curse and bless.ng. The curse pre- 
dominated in the antediluvian world, and blessing predomi- 
nates fn the post-diluvian, over which the rainbow arches. 
The end of ite history is a fire-catastrophe, from which will 
arise a world out of which wrath and curse are sifted, and in 
which only love and blessing will have dominion, 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





OTHER VIEWS OF THE TEXT. 
BY PROFESSOR 8; R. DRIVER, D.D. 


In the story of the deluge, the composite structure of the 
narrative is particularly evident; for the redactor has pre- 
served more than is his wont from both the sources employed 
by him. The verses chosen for the lesson form the opening 
section of P’s narrative; and the sequel is given in Genesis 
7:6, 11, 18-16 (to “commanded him”), 18-21, 24; 8:1, 2 
(to “ stopped”), 3-5, 13 (to “ off the earth”), 14-19; 9: 1-17. 
If these verses be read consecutively, they will be found to 
contain an almost complete narrative of the flood, and of the 
subsequent blessing and covenant with Noah, The verses 
which remain from Genesis 6; 5 to 8 : 22 (except Gen. 7: 
7-9, which are due, probably, to the compiler), form part of a 
parallel narrative derived from J, but not preserved so com- 
pletely as that of P, which the compiler has interwoven with 
it. In some places, the duplicate chafaeter of the narrative 
is plain ; thus Genesis 6 : 9-13 is, in substance, identical with 
Genesis 6 : 5-8; and though the directions for the construc- 
tion of the ark are naturally only given once (from P), the 
sequel (Gen. 6:17, 19, 20, 22, P) is similarly repeated in 
Genesis 7: 1-5. The most characteristic difference between 
the two accounts is that in P one pair of clean and unclean 
animals alike are taken into the ark (Gen. 6: 19, 20; 7:14, 
15); whereas in J a distinction is drawn, and the proportion 
is seven pairs of clean and one of unclean (Gen. 7 : 2, 8). 
Another difference relates to the duration of the deluge, which 
is much greater in P than in J. In phraseology, the parts 
assigned to P have a strong resemblance with chapter 1; for 
instance, the rare word denoting “hind” (Gen. 6 : 20; 7 : 14), 
and the expressions in Genesis 8: 17; 9: 1-4, 7 (comp. Gen. 
1: 20, 22, 28-80). 

Legends of a deluge overflowing the whole or a part of the 
earth have been current in many countries; and fifteen years 
ago the clay tablets containing the legend, as it was told in 
Babylonia, were discovered by the late Mr. George Smith. 
The legend is-one of a series relating to a hero named Iztubar, 
whose deeds and adventures appear to have formed a kind of 
epic narrative, inscribed on twelve tablets, of which- the 
eleventh contains the episode of the flood. The account 
exhibits several remarkable points of contrast with the bibli- 
cal narrative, especially with those parts of it which are 
assigned to J... 2 

In the biblical account, the episode of the raven and the 


1 Norg.—Professor Delitasth, like Professor Driver, represents the 
more common view of European Christian scholars concerning the 
material made use of by the Divinely inspired writer of Genesis. 
Professor Green and Dr. Chambers and Professor Osgood (whose 
article on the subject is shortly to appear) represent the prevalent 
view of American Christian scholars on this subject. The gain tothe 
average Bible student in being fairly informed of these conflicting 
views is, that he is thereby enabled to perceive that whichever view 
—of the two here presented—may be entertained by a reverent Chris- 
tian scholar, there is no cause for distrusting, or questioning, the 
Bible in its entirety as the unique record of a revelation from God, 
written and finally edited to its very close under the power of direct 
inspiration from God.—TuHE Epitor. 

*NorTEe.—Dr. Driver’s outline of the Babylonian tradition of the 
deluge is omitted, ast e same thing n substance appears, with other 
accounts, in Professor Zickler’s article on page 19,—TuHE EpITor. 
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dove belongs to J. The resemblances of the Babylonian nar- 
rative are evident. The most characteristic. differences, as 
Schrader remarks, are the generally “heathen coloring” of 
the latter, and, in particular, the different motive assigned for 
the flood,—not, as in the Bible (both P and J), the corrupticn 
of mankind, but an arbitrary resolve on the part of the gods. 
But the biblical aecount as we read it, can hardly have 
been derived immediately from Babylonia; its character is 
too distinctively Hebraic for this view of its origin to be prob- 
able. Rather, the recollection of an actual d: luge,’ which 
Once inundated particular districtscf Asia, has been preserved 
both in Babylon and Palestine, retaining, to be sure, common 
features, but otherwise developing independently in the two 
countries. Or, if we should prefer to suppose that the story 
reached Palestine originally from Babylon, it must neverthe- 
less have been gradually transformed and recast in the mouths 
of the people before it could become suitable for either J or 
P to adopt as part of his work, As they present it to us, it 
marks an epoch in the early history of mankind. A judicial 
motive is assigned for it; it is a judgment upon corrupt and 
degenerate mankind. The narrative thus declares God’s 
anger upon sin. Noah, on the other hand, is... a preacher 
of righteousness, an example of blamelessness and obedience 
in the midst of a heedless and perverse generation; a man 
worthy of the senl of God’s approval. His probity saves, 
not himself only, but his family. Rescued from the flood 
of waters, he becomes the second father of humanity, and 
inaugurates for it a new era. A new declaration of God’s 
purpose with regard to man marks the significance of the 
occasion ; a promise and a covenant, more definite than before 
(Gen, 1 : 23-80), is announced; a new condition is established 
(9: 5, 6) for the maintenance and welfare of society. Human- 
ity starts afresh, invested with new rights and'charged with 
new duties; the covenant of mercy embraces all (9: 17), if 
they do but respond and fulfill-the obligations which it imposes. 
University of Oxford, England. 





THE SAINT AMONG SINNERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


1, Notice here, first, the solitary saint. Noah stands alone 
“in his generations” like some solitary tree green and erect 
in a forest of blasted and fallen pines. “Among the faithless, 
faithful only he.” His character is described, so to speak, 
from the outside inwards. He is “ righteous,” or discharging 
all the obligations of law and of his various relationships. 
He is “ perfect.” His whole nature is developed, and all in 
due symmetry and proportion; no beauty wanting, no grace 
cultivated at the expense of others. He is a full man; nota 
one-sided’ and therefore a distorted one. We do not take 
these words to imply sinlessness, of course. They express a 
relative, npt an absolute, completeness. _Hence we may learn 
both a lesson of stimulus and of hope. We,are not to rest 
satisfied with partial goodness, but to seek to attain an all- 
round perfectness, even in regard to the graces least like our 
dispositions. And we can rejoice to believe that God is 
generous in his acceptance and praise. He does not grudge 
commendation, but takes account of the deepest desires and 
main tendencies of a life, and sees the germ as a full-blown 
flower, and the bud as a fruit. 

Learn, too, that solitary goodness is possible. Noah stood 
uninfected by the universal contagion; and, asis always the case, 
the evil around, which he did not share, drove him to a more 
rigid abstinence from it. A Christian who is alone “in his 
generations,” like a lily among nettles, has to be, and usually 
is, a more earnest Christian than if he were among like- 
minded. The saints in “ Cesar’s household” needed to be 
very unmistakable saints, if they were not to be swept away 
by the torrent of godlessness. It is hard, but it is possible, 
for a boy at school, or a young man in an office, or a soldier 
in a barrack, to stand alone, and be Christ-like; but only on 
condition that he yields to no temptation to drop his conduct 
to the level around him, and is never guilty of compromise. 
Once yield, and all is over. Flowers grow on a dunghill, and 
the very reeking rottenness may make the bloom finer. 

Learn, too, that the true place for the saint is “in his 
generations.” If the mass is corrupt, so much the more need 
to rub the salt well in. Disgust and cowardice, and the love 
of congenial society, keep Christian people from mixing with 
the world, as they must do if they are to do Christ’s work in 
it. There is a great deal too much union with the world, and 
a great deal too much separation from it, nowadays, and both 
are of the wrong sort. We cannot keep too far away from it 
in abstinence from living by its maxims, and tampering with 
its pleasures. We cannot mix too much with it if we take 
our Christianity with us, and remember our vocation to be 
its light. 

Notice, again, the companion of the solitary saint. What 
beauty there is in that description of the isolated man, pass- 
ing lonely amid his contemporaries, like a stream of pure 
water flowing through some foul liquid, and untouched by it, 
and yet not alone in all his loneliness; because “ he walked 
with God”! The less he found congenial companionship 

1 So Lenormant, Les Origines, etc., Vol. I., p. 489 ef seg.; Dillmann, 
Commentary on Genesis (8d ed., 1886), pp. 181, 182. 
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on earth, the more-he realized God as by his side. The 
remarkable phrase, used only of Enoch and of Noah, implies 
a closer relation than the other expression, “to walk before 
God.” Communion, the habitual occupation of mind and 
heart witli God, the happy sense of his presence making 
every wilderness and solitary place glad because of him, 
the child’s clasping the father’s hand with his tiny fingers, 
and so being held up and lifted over many a rough place, are 
all implied, Are we lonely in outward reality? Here isour 
unfailing companion. Have we to stand single among com- 
panions,-who laugh at us and our religion? One man, with 
God to back him, is always in the majority. Though sur- 
rounded by friends, have we found that, after all, we live and 
suffer, and must die alone? Here is the all-sufficient Friend, 
if we have fellowship with whom our hearts will be lonely 
no more. : 

Observe that this communion is the foundation of all right- 
eousness in corfduct. Because Noah walked with God, he was 
“just” and “perfect.” If we live habitually in the holy of 
holies, our faces will shine when we come forth. If we desire 
to be good and pure, we must dwell with God, and his Spirit 
will pass into our hearts, and we shall bear the fragrapeé® of 
his presence wherever we go. Learn also that communion with 
God is not possible unless we are fighting against our sin, and 
have some measure of holiness. We begin communion with 
him, indeed, not by holiness, but by faith. But it is not 
kept up without the cultivation of purity. Sin makes fellow- 
ship with God impossible. Can two walk together, except 
they be agreed?” “What communion hath light with 
darkness?” -The delicate bond which unites us in happy 
communion with God shrivels up, as if scorched, at the touch 
of sin. “If we say that we have fellowship with him, and 
walk in darkness, we lie.” 

2. Notice the universal apostasy. Two points are brought 
out in the sombre description. The first is moral corruption; 
the second, violence. Bad men are cruel men. When the 
bonds which knit society to God are relaxed, selfishness soon 
becomes furious, and forcibly seizes what it lusts after, regard- 
less of others’ rights. Sin saps the very foundations of social 
life, and makes men into tigers, more destructive to each 
other than wild beasts, All our grand modern schemes for 
the reformation of society will fail unless they begin with the 
reformation of the individual. To walk with God is the true 
way to make men gentle and pitying. 

Learn from this dark outline that God- gazes in silence on 
the evil. That is a grand solemn expression, “ corrupt before 
God.” All this mad riot of pollution and violence is holding 
its carnival of lust and blood under the very eye of God, and 
he says never a word. So isit ever. Like some band of con- 
spirators in a dark corner, bad men do deeds of darkness, and 
fancy they are unseen, and that God forgets them, because 
they forget God ; and all the while his eye is fixed on the 
men, and the darkness is light about thera. Then comes a 
further expression of the same thought. “God looked upon 
the earth.” As a sudden beain of. sunshine out of a thunder- 
cloud, his eye flashes down, not as if he then began to know, 
but that his knowledge then began, as it were, to act. 

3. What does the stern sentence teach us? A very pro- 
found truth, not only of the certain divine retribution, but of 
the indissoluble connection of sin with destruction. The 
same word is thrice employed in verses 11 and 12 to express 
“corruption,” and in verse 13 to express “destruction.” A 
similar usage is found in 1 Corinthians 3 : 17, where the same 
Greek word is translated “defile” and “destroy.” This 
teaches us that, in deepest reality, corruption is destruction, 
that sin is death, that every sinner is a suicide. God’s act in 
punishment corresponds to, and is the inevitable outcome of, 
So fatal is all evil, that one word 
does to describe both the poison-secreting root and the poi- 
soned fruit. Sin is death in the making; death is sin finished. 

The promise of deliverance, which comes side by side with 
the stern sentence, illustrates the blessed truth that God’s 
darkest threatenings are accompanied with the revelation of 
the way of escape. The ark is always shown along with the 
flood. Zoar is pointed out when God foretells Sodom’s ruin. 
We are no sooner warned of the penalties of sin, than we are 
bid to hear the message of mercy in Christ. The brazen ser- 
pent is ever reared where the venomous snakes bite and burn. 

4. We pass by the details of the construction of the ark to 
draw the final lesson from the exact obedience of Noah. We 
have the statement twice over, he did “ according to all that 
God commanded him.” It was no easy thing for him to build 
the ark, amidst the scoffing of his generations. Smart witti- 
cisms fell around him like hail. All the “practical men” 
thought him a dreamy fool, wasting his time, while they 
prospered and made something of life. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews tells us the secret of his obedience: “By faith, 
Noah,” etc. He realized the distant unseen, because he 
believed him who warned him of it. The immediate object 
of his faith was “the things not seen as yet;” but the real, 
deepest object was God, whose word showed him these. So 


faith is always trust in a divine Person, whether it lays hold 


of the past sacrifice, the present indwelling Spirit, or the 
future heaven. 

Noah’s example teaches us the practical effects of faith. 
“Moved with godly fear,” says Hebrews; by which is meant, 
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not a mere dread of personal evil,—for Noah was assured of’ 
safety,—but that godly reverence and happy fear which 
dwells with faith, and secures precise obedience. Learn that 
a faith which does not work on the feelings is a very poor 
thing. Some Christian people have a great horror of emo- 
tional religion, Unemotional religion is a great deal worse. 
The road by which faith gets at the hands is through the 
heart. And he who believes and feels nothing, will do 
exactly as much as he feels, and probably does not believe 
much more, 

So after Noah’s emotion followed his action. He was bid 
to prepare his ark. We have only to take refuge in the ark 
which God has prepared in Christ; but the principle of 
Noah’s obedience applies to us all. He realized so perfectly 
that future, with its double prospect of destruction and deliv- 
erance, that his whole life was molded by the conduct which 
should lead to his escape. The far-off flood was more real to 
him than the shows of life around him. Therefore he could 
stand all the gibes, and gave himself to a course of life which 
was sheer folly unless that future was real. Perhaps a hun- 
dred and twenty years passed between the warning and the 
flood ; and for all that time he held on his way, nor faltered 
in his faith. Does our faith realize that which lies before us 
with anything like similar clearness? Do we see that future 
shining through all the trivial, fleeting present? Does it 
possess weight and solidity enough to shape our lives? Noah’s 
creed was much shorter vesaedh ours; but I fear his faith was 
as much stronger. 

5. We may think, finally, of the vindication of his faith. 
For a hundred and twenty years the wits laughed, and the 
“common-sense” people wondered, and the patient saint went 
on hammering and pitching at his ark. But one morning it 
began to rain; and by degrees, somehow, Noah did not seem 
quite such a fool. The jests would look rather different when 
the water got up to the knees of the jesters; and their sar- 
easms would stick in their throats as they drowned. So is it 
always. So it will be at the last great day. The men who 
lived for the future, by faith in Christ, will be found out to 
have been the wise men when the future has become the 
present, and the present has become the past, and is gone for- 
ever; while they who had no aims beyond the things of time, 
which are now sunk beneath the dreary horizon, will awake 
too late to the conviction that they are outside the ark of 
safety, and that their truest epitaph is “Thou fool!” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
‘BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
OBEDIENCE TO GOD. 


“Noah did according to all that fhe Lord commanded 
him.” A world goes to wreck. Sin ruins rapidly. Sin is 
death. Only one family is fit to survive, and that not on 
account of known excellence in the family, but in the head, 
and he far from perfect. 

The one saving element left in the world is Noah’s obe- 
dience to God. Therein lies the possibility of his being 
taken out of the catastrophic ruin, and of his taking others 
with him. This is the last lingering conformity to conditions 
of best existence left in the world. His obedience is based 
on a prodigious faith. He spends vast sums and one hundred 
and twenty years building, on land, such a ship as was never 
known, for seas never seen. He was to gather animals and 
food, was to enter himself, and be shut in from the storm, 
when as yet the sky was clear. 

What way had men of knowing God’s will then, ves § we 
have not to-day? None that prevented the exercise of a 
supreme faith. And the faith of the ancient worthies left un- 
reached the better things reserved for ours. Did their faith 
ever compass the eternal salvation of the families of the whole 
earth? Noah’s faith only reached to the temporal salvation 
of one family. Could not the ark that saved beasts have 
saved more than eight persons, if Noah could have asked for 
them? God is always ready to do more than we can ask, or 
even think. 

What a wonder that God should take such pains to save 
eight grains of wheat from a world full of chaff! The bruised 
reed he will not break. God’s plans are infinite; it is not to 
be expected that we should understand, but his agencies 
are omnipotent, hence we can obey. Luther said he would 
rather obey thah work miracles. But whoever obeys does 
work miracles; for God’s biddings are ennobling. What- 
soever he saith unto you, do it. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Noah walked with God (v. 9). Not because God would have 
no other man than Noah to walk with him, but because Noah 
preferred to walk in God’s way, while all other men preferred 
to walk in their own way, does the record stand that Noah 
walked with God, God welcomes every one of his human 
family to his holy companionship; but he gives to every one 
of these the privilege of walking with God or of walking 
apart from God. In order to walk -with God, Noah had to 


must be all by himself, in his conduct and in his course. It 
required courage, it required independence of character, it 
required faith; to walk with God when no one else on earth 
was going in that direction. Yet Noah was the gainer above 
all his fellows, through his walking with God, at the cost of 
parting with his fellows. And no man was ever the loser 
through walking with God. Yet it is not an easy matter to 
walk with ‘od, when all one’s fellows are walking in the 
opposite direction, and are insisting that theirs is the way 
to walk. 

The earth... was corrupt before God ; ... for all flesh had cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth (vs. 11, 12). This world is not as 
good now as it ought to be; but it is a great deal better than 
it was in Noah’s day. Yet then was the “good old time” 
about which so many persons are prating, as if the world had 
grown steadily worse under the influence of all these later 
centuries of Christian teachings. The people who lived in 
Noah’s day might well have pointed to the long ago as the 
golden age of the world; but, since the flood, there has been 
no time when the world was better than it is to-day. Yet 
mankind as mankind has not changed from that time to this, 
Left to itself, all flesh corrupts its way upon the earth. Only 
as men heed the call to walk with God by faith, do they walk 
in a way that is not corrupted, and that is not the way of 
death. And it is because of God’s restruining grace that more 
men than ever before are walking with God in this new year 
of grace, 1887. 

God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is come before me ; 
for the earth 1s filled with violence through them (v.18). He 
who walks with God has nothing to fear from the power of 
God, or from the judgments of God. Being at one with God, 
he is a sharer in all that promotes the glory of God. But he 
who chooses the way of evil enters upon a campaign against 
God. Unless he can overthrow God, he must be overthrown 
of God; for God and evil are in necessary and in inevitable 
conflict. It is not that God issues an arbitrary decree of 
destruction against individual sinners as such ; but it is that 
God is against evil, and that he who is with God has a pari 
in God’s triumph over evil; while he who is against God 
must fall with the evil to which he has given himself up. 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms shalt thou make in 
the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. And 
this is how thou shalt make it.... A light shalt thou make to the 
ark ;... and the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof ; 
with lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it (vs, 14-16). 
Salvation is God’s work. But when God proposes to save a 
man, he has something for that man to do in availing himself 
of the proffered salvation. And when the man is to be God’s 
instrument in saving others, the man has more to do than if 
only his salvation were involved in his labors. No man can 
be faithful as a parent, as a neighbor, as a Sunday-school 
teacher or superintendent, as a preacher, or as an editor, with- 
out doing a good deal of planning and toiling, ark-building, 
and ‘ark-pitching, and ark-lighting, and ark-ventilating. 
None of this work cam saye a moan, nor can it in itself be a 
means of saving others; but all this work is in the line of 
God’s way of saving men; and only he who is willing to work 
as God commands him is in a salvable state according to the 
plan of God. * 

I will establish my covenant with thee (v.18). When God 
makes a promise, he does not say that he will try to do as he 
has agreed to. He says that he will do it; and do it he will. 
We never need trouble ourselves to ask how God can keep one 
of his promises, or whether he can keep it. All we have to 
do is to rest right down on that promise as in itself firmer 
than the eternal hills. “Heaven and earth shall pass away,” 
says God, “ but my words shall not pass away.” A skeptical 
courtier was once so sure that God could not keep a promise 
spoken by an inspired prophet, that he asked, sneeringly, 
“ Behold if the Lord would make windows in the heaven, 
might this thing be?” But “this thing” came to pass 
according to the promise, and that without any new openings 
‘in the sky. Every covenant of the Lord is established—estab- 
lished a great deal more firmly than the foundations of the 
earth, or than the circuit of the planets. Whatever else is to 
be questioned, God’s word standeth sure. 

Thus did Noah ; according to all that God commanded him, 
so did he (v.22). And that is one of the proofs that Noah 
was a righteous man. No man pleases God who refuses to 
obey God's directions. Noah was not saved as a reward of 
his obedience, but because of his faith. But Noah showed 
his faith in God by doing just as God told him todo, And 
there is no other way of showing faith than by obeying God’s 
commandments. A living faith evidences its life in obedi- 
ence. A faith that does not thus evidence itself is dead and 
worthless. So it was in the olden time. So it is to-day. 





world was full of violence. . At last things came to such a 
pass that God, in his justice, determined to interfere. But 
before he struck he warned. For a hundred and twenty years 
Noah was a preacher of righteousness to that generation. 
But he preached in vain; and his warnings were as ineffectual 
as those of Lot in Sodom centuries later. At last the end 
came. God carried out his threats, and the flood carried 
every living man away. God has as good a right to carry 
men off by flood as by disease, and to take them all at once, 
or one by one, as it pleases him. But he tempered his judg- 
ment with mercy, in that he gave men a hundred and twenty 
years of warning. Some people in our days demur to the 
justice and sovereignty of God, and want him rather to dance 
attendance on the whims of sinful man. It would please 
them to have the universe governed by the votes of men, 
rather than by the fiat of the Almighty. But the kingdom 
of God is an absolute monarchy, and not a republic. Had it 
been a republic, it would have gone to pieces long ago. God 
fulfills his pleasure in the armies of heaven, and among the 
children of men; and it behooves sinners to obey, rather than 
criticise. Yet if, to any, God’s actions seem stern, we have 
only to point to Calvary to see that he who “so loved the 
world” has a tender heart as well as a strong hand. Calvary 
forever disproves any affirmation that God is an unjust or 
unfeeling God. He who gave his Son for men would never 
inflict any punishment on them from which it was possible to 
save them. The antediluvian world was past saving, and it 
was only when it reached that point that the judgment fell. 
Ten godly men would have saved Sodom, but there were not 
two such to be found in all those cities of the plains. 

Now let the teacher draw out the analogies betyeen the 
men in Noah’s time and those now living. 

1. They were Duly Warned.—Noah, by his preaching and’ 
by his actual building of the ark, warned them. The “ long- 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah” (1 Pet. 3:20), 
even as it now does. We have just finished a seven years’ 
course of study, in which we have had one solid year of Sun- 
days; and on each of these-our scholars have been warned, 
In many other ways, too, the warning of God has come to 
them. Preachers, teachers, Bibles, Sundays, meetings, churches, 
sickness, death, all have tolled out their warning voice. No 
scholar can ever say, “I had no warning.” 


2. The Warning was Neglected.—All neglected it. Some, 
probably, went much farther, and rejected it openly, while 
still others probably despised Noah and his message, and 
called him a fanatic, and his message foolishness. In the 
meantime they went on eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, buying and selling, as usual. Probably 
many a joke (like those of Ingersoll) was cracked on the ark 
and its fanatical builder. As it was in the days of Noah, so 
it is to-day. There are neglecters, there are rejectors, there 
are despisers, still living. Jokes are cracked still about the 
world to come, and blasphemers decry God and his messen- 
sengers. Yes, New York is surprisingly like the world in 
Noah’s day. 


3. Some of These Very People Helped Build the Arl:.—There 
must have been many carpenters and lumbermen who worked 
on that vast structure. Strange that they should have helped 
build the very thing on which their safety depended, and yet 
never have entered it. What a horror must have seized their 
souls as they saw it slowly rise on the flood, and float away, 
leaving them to their fate! So, too, many in our days 
give of their substance to help along the kingdom of God, 
and to send the gospel to the heathen, who themselves will 
never partake of that salvation. They have helped build the 
kingdom of God (though not from godly motives), and yet 
themselves are shut out. 

4. The End Came at Last.—It was a long time coming, but 
it came none the less. God’s judgments advance slowly at 
times, but always surely. History is simply a repetition of 
this uniform order in God’s government. God never warns 
for nothing. And none of God’s warnings have ever proved 
empty words. Deeds have always been behind them. God 
means it when he invites men to heaven, and he means it 
when he warns them against hell. The end wili come in the 
case of each heedless scholar to-day. It may be fifty years 
off, and it may be more, but it will come some day with awful 
certainty. To shut our eyes to it is folly, and to despise the 
warning is suicide. 


5. When God Shut the Door of the Ark, Noah would not 


Open it.—God shut Noah in, and shut the world out. That 
door was the dividing line, and God drew that line. Jesus 


teaches the same truth in the parable of the ten virgins. 
“The door was shut.” Inside were the saved; outside, tne 
lost. Those outside might have been inside, had they acted 











TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Sin, left alone, always goes from bad to worse, Each sin 
makes the next easier, and each generation tends to become 
worse than the one which preceded it. Were it not for the 
counteracting grace of God, there is no telling how vile this 
world would now be. In the centuries between Adam and 





choose another way than the way of his fellow-men. He 


Noah this tendeney made itself felt, itil the whole inhabited 
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| differently. But they preferred the action which resulted in 
| their exclusion. So when God shuts the door of hope against 
| any scholar, none can open it. Men may prate as they please 
about the “larger hope;” but it behooves us to remember 
that the first one who ever preached the “larger hope” was 
Satan in Eden. The result of his preaching was not that 
men got into the ark, but that they stayed out of it. ‘The 
“larger hope” delusion will land many in despair. God has 
given us the largest hope there is in his Son Jesus Christ; 
and if one invitation accepted is an “adequate foundation of 
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the historic Christ,” one invitation rejected is also an “ ade- 
quate” rejection of salvation. 

6. The End Came Suddenly.—Up to the time that the floods 
poured down and poured up, no one believed that Noah was 
right. But when the time came, swift destruction fell on them. 
So to many to-day the end will come suddenly. ‘They will 
be thinking of nothing less than fatal sickness or accident, 
when, lo! the door will be broken in, and the end will rush 
upon them irresistibly. Let the end come soon, if you are 
in the ark Christ Jesus, you have nothing to fear. Let the 
end be postponed for many years, if you are out of the ark 
Christ Jesus, you will perish, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What do you know about Noah? What did he build? 
What happened in his lifetime? Ask a few such questions, 
encouraging those who can answer to tell what they can of 
Noah and the ark. Then go over the narrative step by step, 
to teach those less familiar with the story. 

Who was Noah?—Did he have a good name? The word 
Noah means “rest, comfort.” Was he a good man? The 
Bible calls him a just man, a righteous man, perfect. That 
does not mean that he could not sin, but that he was honest, 
true, doing right; a sound, strong, healthy man, perfect in mind 
and body. Was he only a good men in the eyes of other men? 
The Lord once said to him, “I have seen thee righteous be- 
fore me.””. Who knows the thoughts of the heart? We read 
that “ Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.” He tried 
to make men better, for he is called “a preacher of righteous- 
ness.” His was a long life, for he had lived more than five 
hundred years before the time when we read that “ Noah 
walked with God.” How did he know abont God? Was 
there any Bible written then? Did Noah know anything 
about Jesus, thousands of years before the Son of God came 
to live and die on earth? What did Noah know of God’s 
commandments, and how to worship him? Did he know how 
sin came into the world? how-God would forgive sin? of 
death, or of living with God? He knew a man who knew 
Adam. Noah’s own grandfather lived two hundred and forty- 
three yeurs in Adam’s lifetime; and the wise old grandfather 
did not die until Noah was nearly six hundred years old. In 
all those years, how much Methuselah may have told his 
righteous grandson of all Adam told him of the days in the 
garden; of what God said when he talked with him; of the 
first parents’ grief for Abel, and fear for Cain; of all they 
learned and felt in that long life when the earth was new. 

A Wicked World.—Noah and his family, after some of the 
very good, very old people had died, were the only people 
who cared about God; for as God looked on the earth, it was 
full of wickedness, The people did not seem tg hear or 
remember any voice of warning from the blood of righteous 
Abel; but, for more than a thousand years, envy, hatred, and 
anger had been at work among the children of men. So 
Noah lived and walked’ with God in a wicked world. God 
told Noah that he Would destroy all the people, that every- 
thing in the earth/whould, perish. God! was smerviful to the 
wicked, for he gave them more than one hundred years’ warn- 
ing of the punishment. Noah preached that there was time to 
repent if they would listen and believe; God was patient, 
long-suffering, waiting for their repentance. Did any repent? 
Jesus talked about them: how they went on in wicked ways, 
busy and wild as ever, buying and selling, eating and drink- 
ing, until destruction came. 

Noah Saved.—Noah ‘had a wife and three sons, and each son 
had a wife. How many in Noah’s fami:ty? God told Noah 
he would bring a, flood upon the earth. What is a flood? 
What did he tell Noah.to build? It was to be like a great 
house standing in a boat ; not a ship to sail away, but a broad, 
flat-bottomed boat, to rise up and float on water. God told 
Noah what wood to use. Probably the tall cypress-tree grow- 
ing there, which made lumber that was sound, smooth, solid. 
He told Noah how long, broad, and high he should build the 
ark, how many stories high, how many rooms, openings for 
light and air, a spreading roof to keep off the rain, and only 
one great door. (You can get or make a good drawing of the 
ark, or borrow a large toy “ Noah’s ark,” if it is a correct 
representation; but it will be well to leave the toy animals at 
home. Any illustration which distracts attention from the 
main points is not to be desired.) After the ark was built, 
with what was it to be covered? Why? Besides his family, 
what else was Noah to take into the ark ? 

Noah’s Obedience-—If you should put in one word all that 
our golden text tells of Noah, what would that word be? 

Noah built the great ark. Did he see any need for it? Was 
there any call to hurry in building? A hundred and twenty 
years seemed a long while, yet Noah obeyed. Men were very 
willing to be hired to hew and haul wood, to shape the tim- 
bers; but did they believe destruction was coming? No doubt, 
they made fun of the preacher, building an ark for the dry 
land. It was built as the years went by, and at last all was 
ready. “Come,” said God, “thou and all thy house into the 
ark; for thee have I seen righteous before me.” They all 


fowls and the birds drooped their wings. and flew in at the 
open door. The animals, in pairs, walked in, and were put 
in the stalls and places ready for them. Supplies of food in 
plenty were stored away; and when all were safely housed, 
and Noah looked and saw that all had been done as God com- 
manded, “ the Lord shut him in.” 

The Flood.—it came: storm, wind, rain, streams, torrents 
of swelling waters. Fear fell upon all. Could the men who 
knew every plank in the ark, could the carpenter who made 
the door, shout to Noah to try and save? Who had shut 
Noah in? The same hand had shut all others outside. What 
is the story Jesus told of five foolish ones who came too late to 
the marriage -feast, and “the door was shut”? Those inside 
Noah’s ark were safe from storm, wind, waves. What became 
of those shut out? How long did it rain? How long was 
water on the earth? Tell of raven and dove. When God 
said, “Come into the ark,” what did Noah do? When he 
said, “Go forth out of the ark,” what did Noah do? 

God’s Covenant.—How did Noah worshi, God when they 
stood once more on the green earth? God accepted the wor- 
ship, and promised he would never again destroy every living 
thing by a flood. See how loving and merciful is our Father 
in heaven! He said to Noah, “I establish my covenant 
with you.” What is a covenant? A sign of God’s covenant 
with Noah is often written in colors across the sky. How? 
When you see a rainbow, remember that it means “God’s 
word is sure.” It is the sign of his promise never to destroy 
the earth by a flood; but every promise is just as sure. God 
uses the sunshine, the moon, rain, snow, springtime, and sum- 
mer to teach us of his sure promises. He tells us that as the 
rain and snow come from heaven, and water the earth, and 
make it bud and blossom, so sure shall be every word he has 
spoken. As Noah was saved in the ark, so he will save every 
one who trusts in Jesus; and he is called the Ark of Safety 
to those who wiil come to him. As he called to Noah, so he 
calls now: Come thou and all thy house into the ark Jesus 
Christ. What did John see round about the throne in heaven? 
The earthly rainbow is to remind of God’s everlasting cove- 
nant that all saved through his Son shall walk with God in 
the golden city, and, after all the storms and fears of this life, 
shall dwell forever in the midst.of all the everlasting glories 
that John saw. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





NOAM AND THE ARK. 





RIGHTEOUS, ORDERED. 
OBEDIENT. EQUIPPED. 
SAVED. ENTERED. 








Note.—Lesson. title at head of board during the session. 
Three points concerning Noah: What three facts concerning 
Noah are stated in verse 9? What does each of these statements 
mean? What one word may we write as including these, ideas? 
(Righteous.) What is the golden text? What had the Lord 
commanded Noah? Why were these coummands hard to obey ? 
What one word covers this conduct of Noah? (Obedient.) 
What fate was to fall on all the world? What exception was 
made in favor of Noah and his family? (vs. 18, 19.) What one 
word covers this? (Saved.) In similar way, develop facts con- 
cerning the ark, as indicated above. What have we whereby 
we can be saved? Have you entered this ark? 





“ALIVE WITH THEE.” 


Notre.—From this clause, in verse 19, the facts of the lesson 
may be developed. Who spoke these words? To whom? 
What danger was impending? Why was it coming? How 
many persons were to be kept alive? In what were they to be 
kept? 
Why his family? 
may they be saved? 





What danger now hangs over men? How 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Like Noah’s weary dove.” 

“Oh, cease, my wandering soul.” 
“With tearful eyes I look around.” 
“God is the refuge of his saints,” 
“Come to the ark of God.” 

“Out of the ark,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


What is the subject of the third section of the book of Gene- 
sis? (Gen. 5:1.) What period of time does it céver? Name 
its prominent characters. What was the moral condition of 
man during this period? (Gen. 6:5.) What purpose of 
mercy did the Lord form in view of the degeneracy of the 
race? (vs. 6-8.) How did he manifest his mercy toward, that 


generation? (Gen. 6: 3; 1 Pet. 3: 20.) . How shall the world 
be destroyed again? (2 Pet.3: 5-7.) What is the Lord’s 
purpose in delaying the destruction? (2 Pet. 3:9.) How do 
the righteous and the wicked employ this interim? (Eccl. 8: 
11; 2 Pet. 3: 14, 15.) How long does the Lord always delay 
an impending judgment? (Gen. 15: 16; Dan. 8: 23.) What 





Lng wered God’s call, “Come.” The animals went in, the is the subject of the 


foysth section of the jpook of Genesis? 


is .2IOW 





What animals with them? Why was Noah preserved ? | 


(v.9, f.c.) What period of time does it cover? (Gen. 9 : 28.) 
What example Joes Noah furnish to those who are sur- 
rounded by evil influences? (vs. 9-11.) Does, or does not, 
God recognize any excuse for our sins in the sins of others? 
By what special act is God represented as determining the 
time of the deluge? (vs. 12,13; Psa. 14: 2,3.) What pro- 
vision did the Lord make for Noah’s salvation? (vs. 14-17.) 
Tlow do these proportions compare with those of “The Great 
Eastern” ? Was it designed for stowage, or locomotion ? 

What lesson does the Lord give us at the mouth of Peter, 
based upon the preservation of Noah? (2 Pet. 2: 4, 5, 9.) 
How did the Lord provide for the sustenance of Noah and of 
future generations? (vs. 18-21.) When God’s provision for 
Noah’s safety was complete, what still remained to be done in 
order to secure the same? (v. 22; Heb. 11:7.) Will, or will 
not, the provision made for our eternal salvation in Jesus 
Christ avail without the obedience of faith on our part? 
What ordinance has God provided whereby we may declare 
our faith in Christ? (Rom. 6: 3-8.) Is it possible, or impos- 
sible, to declare our faith before it exists in the heart? If, 
by any mistake, our baptism has preceded our faith, can we 
regard it as an act of obedience on our part? Was Noah 
suved by the ark, or by God? In what sense only can we re- 
gard baptism as essential to salvation? (1 Pet. 3: 20, 21.) 
Give an example of one who was saved without it (Luke 23: 
43). If we recognize the obligation, can we possibly have the 
answer of a good conscience toward God while refusing obe- 
dience thereto? Having manifested our faith by obedience 
in baptism, by what means is our spiritual life to be sustained 
and developed? What is the end of all who refuse to believe 
the word of God? (Matt. 24 : 37-39.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What “generations” are treated of 
in this section of Genesis? 2. What. “generations” are 
treated of in chapter 5? 3. What “generations” are.treated 
of in chapter 10? 4. Show that Adam was living in the life- 
time of Noah’s father. 5. Show that Methuselah died the 
year of the flood. 6. What three good points in Noah’s char- 
acter are named in the first verse of the lesson? 7. How was 
Noah like his great-grandfather Enoch? 8. What part of 
the world was then peopled? 9. What was the moral state 
of mankind? 10. What did God say about mankind? 11. 
What were the dimensions of the ark? 12. Describe the con- 
struction of the ark. 13. What qualities were sought for in 
the ark? 14. What was the purpose of the flood? 15. How 
far would the flood extend to accomplish its purpose? 16. 
How long before the flood was the flood threatened ? 17, 
What did Noah preach, as he was “a preacher of righteous- 
ness”? 18. What faith was shown in building the ark? 19. 
Name the four men saved in the ark. 20. How were the 
animals put on board and kept alive? 21. How many days 
did it rain? 22. How long were the people in the ark? 28. 
What navigation of the vessel was required? 24. Tell about 
Noah’s raven,, 25,,Tel| about the three flights of Noah’s 
dove. 26. How does’ Noah’s dove illustrate the soul? 27. 
Why is the statement in the last verse made twofold ? 

Superintendents Questions—1. Who is the chief person in 
this lesson? 2. What did Noah build? 3. How many per- 
sons went into the ark? 4, What else went into the ark? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


THE ArK.—The wood of the ark—gopher wood—has ever 
been a matter of conjecture, since the modern equivalent of 
the name is unknown. Its knowledge had disappeared before 
the Septuagint and the Oriental versions were made; and the 
| shrewd guess that it was cedar is scarcely better supported than 
the Septuagint rendering of “four-square woods,” which rests 
upon the change of one letter of the Hebrew. But ark-build- 
ing where the vessel is pitched without and within with 
pitch, may still be seen upon the Tigris, in the old region of 
the flood.’ Boats are there built like great baskets, of woven- 
work of stout flexible poles when the latter are to be had, and 
of reeds when there is nothing better, and then the whole is 
plastered without and within with the native mineral pitch, 
or asphalt. (The Septuagint reads, “ And thou shalt asphalt 
it within and without with the asphalt,” implying that the 
article was common and in common use.) One of the most 
interesting photographs brought. back from Mesopotamia by 
the Wolfe Expedition was a view of a ship-yard, showing 
these asphalted basket-work ships in every stage of construc- 
tion. Except in the directions about the material, the meas- 
urements, the stories, the doors and the windows, the directions 
| to Noah would be just such as are to be seen made a reality 
in that modern Mesopotamian ship-yard. The vessels, too, 
are arks rather than boats. They would not be called ship- 
shape. It is further to be noted that the Bible itself in a 
manner connects this class of arks with the ark of Noah. 
This ark has a different name in the Hebrew from the ark of 
the covenant, but is the same as that applied to the ark of 
bulrushes or papyrus in which the infant Moses was set afloat, 
and which, like Noah’s ark, was daubed with bitumen or 
asphalt. It is not probable that we have here to look for any 





emigration of custom or art, but rather to the primitive teach- 
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ing of necessity in river navigation. The Hebrew name for 
this kind of ark, however, may be Egyptian, as would be 
easily accountable in a Mosaic writing. With the later tra- 
ditions, and the figures of the ark on later coins, we have little 
todo. Very well known is the figure of the ark on a coin of 
Apamea in Phrygia, a city whose name was once Kibotos 
(Greek for “The Ark”). The representation bore in Greek 
the name of Noah, and represented the ark as a cubical box, 
with two persons inside, and two outside, in or beside the 
water, the latter appearitig to be in prayer. Two birds are 
perched on corners of the ark. But the Phrygian tradition 
should be read entire for the explanation of the figures. That 
tradition, with others (for the flood tradition extended around 
the globe from China to Mexico), may best be read in Cory's 
Ancient Fragments. Lenormant’s Beginnings of History may 
also be read to advantage; and not to be neglected is the 
article “Noah” in Smith’s (larger) Bible Dictionary. It is 
sometimes remarked, as if with disappointment, that the 
Greek Version has but-one word for both sorts of ark in t 
Bible. But it would have been difficult to make a distin 
Had the two words expected been employed, the dis 
would have been between two kinds of boxes, 
edibles, the other to hold clothing and mongyf Instead of 
that, the old translators kept the one word which would bear 
the widest meaning. Another passage in our lesson has 
shown, in the hands of translators, how dangerous it is for 
unfamiliar Occidental writers to be too bold about their 
extreme Oriental adaptations. In verse 13, where our trans- 
lators have “ The end of all flesh is come before me,” a recent 
rendering in Chinese reads, “The last end of a piece of meat 
is come before me.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——@———— 
GODET’S JOHN.* 


It is always a privilege to welcome an exegetical work 
from the pen of Professor Godet, of Neufchitel, Switzer- 
land. Of his excellence as a commentator, readers of 
The Sunday School Times have been repeatedly assured. 
In particular, the value of his exposition of the Gospel 
of John has been noted, and due appreciation has been 
awarded to the English translation of a portion of it as 
made by Professor (now President) Dwight of Yale 
University. In noticing the second volume by the same 
hand, it is only necessary to recall these points, and to 
say that the concluding portion, of commentary and 
translation alike, is in all respects equal to the first. 

The preface of Professor Godet to the third French 
edition, and the table of contents, appear here, and not 
in the usual place. The portion of the Gospel expounded 
is from chapter 6: 1 to the close, covering the last year 
of our Lord’s ministry. Godet’s Views on certain chro- 
nological difficulties differ from those commonly accepted 
in America. He also regards chapter 21 as an appendix, 
but written or dictated by the apostle; verses 24 and 25, 
however, being added by the disciples to whom the 
author had committed the book, and probably with his 
approbation, 

The notes of the American editor cover nearly ninety 
pages. Many of them are valuable essays on important 
points in the narrative, while, all the way through, em- 
phasis is laid upon those internal phenomena thgt attest 
the genuineness of the Gospel of John. The ar 
is well summed up in the concluding note (pp. 540- 
President Dwight candidly expresses his own judgme 
when it differs from that of his author; but even these 
dissenting opinions are usually a tribute to the excel- 
lence of the French commentary. It is proper to give a 
word of caution against Professor ,Godet’s textual criti- 
cism, since he fails to accord proper weight to the uncial 
authorities. 









In 1854 the Rev. Andrew Gordon and wife sailed from 
New York as missionaries. They were sent by the Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian Church, then known, in Pennsylvania 
at least, by the name “Seceder.” The mission estab- 
lished by this pioneer family was in North India. It has 
been sustained by the United Presbyterian Church, into 
which the “Associate” body was merged. In a comely 
volume, entitled Our India Mission, Mr. (now Dr.) Gordon 
tells the story of thirty years’ work. The narrative is 
an interesting one, at times fascinating. The period of 
the Sepoy mutiny furnishes material for a dramatic 
recountal. But the less exciting facts, respecting the 
meetings with heathen, the trials of converts, the provi- 
dential supply of missionary recruits,—all are given in a 

* Sieseanienes on the Go: 


1 
cal Introduction. By F. Gonet, 
the Faculty of the Inde endent Church of Neuchatel. 
ar papon from the third French edition, with a 

of Vals Galege, and additional notes by Timothy 





of John, with an Dineen and criti- 
Doctor in Theology aad Professor in 
Vol. IL. 
reface, introdue- 
wight, President 


style that is more than readable. Dr. Gordon is absorbed 
in his own great aim as a preacher among the heathen. 
He writes with the intensity that comes from such devo- 
tion, but is candid and exact in his statements. Such a 
book is a sufficient answer to the sneers against foreign 
missions, A perusal of it might enk.:ndle anew the zeal 
of many Christians for this form of activity, commanded 
by our Lord himself. The illustrations are mainly from 
photographs of the missionaries ; but maps are’ inserted, 
ant the addition of a glossary of Hindoostani terms helps 
the reader greatly. Of the success attending this mission 
we have a briefarécord: In 1885, on the thirtieth anni- 
versary, thagMission districts belonging to this field had 
1,912 cogfmunicants, and 2,459 pupils in the vVigious 
schog@ (9X6 inches, illustrated, pp. 516. Phildel- 

if’. Andrew Gordon. ) 















The Rev. Dr. S. L. Blake of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
has prepared an excellent volume which he entitles 
The Book; or, When, and Ly Whom, the Bible was 
Written, This book about the Book is designed to give 
a@ compact, trustworthy account of the historical evi- 
dence upon which the books of the Bible are accepted as 
genuine and canonical, and to present this evidence in a 
form suited for the Christian reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence. It is not a rhetorical defense of the Scriptures, 
nor yet a critical discussion for theologians, but a candid 
and clear statement of facts, comprehensible by all. The 
method adopted is the proper one for a treatise of this 
kind. The author begins at the time when the New 
Testament as now constituted was universally recognized 
among Christians (in the fourth century), Irom this 
point he traces the evidence back to the time of the New 
Testament writers. The Old Testament is then handled 
in a similar way. A carefully worded chapter on the 
“Doubtful Books” follows. These books might better 
have been called “doubted,” instead of “doubtful,” 
The argument from the manuscripts is based on the posi- 
tions of Westcott and Hort. The citations seem to be 
unusually accurate, and the general character of the 
book is vouched for by Professor M. B. Riddle ina brief 
introductory notice. For the use of Sunday-school 
teachers it is admirably adapted, as might be inferred. 
(7 X 5 inches, pp. 283. Boston: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. Price, $1.25.) 


Not long ago, a.volume of sermons by the late Rev. 
Dr. Mortimer Blake, of Taunton, Massachusetts, was 
noticed in these pages. In commenting upon it, a 
special reference was made to the author’s obvious love 
and care forthe little ones of his flock. A second volume, 
from the same source, entitled Bible Children, comprises 
sermons addreaséd directly to thie “little folks.” In style 
and fitness for the chosen auditors, these sermons are 
models, Familiar, but not vulgar; simple'in language, 
but not belittling in thought; full of affection, but not of 
sentimentality,—they seem to deserve the reception which 
the author’s daughter intimates they found in the Win- 
throp Church at Taunton. On some points of interpre- 
tation there will naturally be different opinions; but the 
volume, as a whole, is not open to serious criticism. As 
the sermon to children is rapidly becoming a distinct 
part of pastoral work, it is pleasant to find a little book 
which shows so well how to do this difficult duty. (75 
inches, pp. 240. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. Price, $1.25.) 








PN csiea AND WOR 


—_—— 
PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


With the new year there comes a good opportunity to 
organize the many helpful adjuncts to the Sunday-school. 
One of the more important of these is the primary 
teachers’ meeting. The secretary of the National Union 
is alive to this fact, and urges the formation of the 
Unions in all cities and large towns. “ They are inter- 
denominational organizations of primary and juvenile 
Sunday-school teachers, meeting weekly or monthly for 
mutual helpfulness and increased efficiency. In these 
meetings the lesson is taught by some experienced 
teacher, different teachers frequently taking different 
months. Important topics pertaining to primary class 
work are discussed, and frequently normal lessons are 
given. Much of the work is done by committees on 
instruction, music, entertainments, visiting, and, in some 
Unions, a bureau of information. All of these local 
Unions are banded together, and helped by the 
National Union, which prepares annually a list of topics 
for consideration in the Unions, issues monthly leafiets 
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from papers written in the different, Unions, and forms a 
central source of information.” 

Leaflet No. 26 is designed especially for persons desir- 
ous of acquainting themselves with the objects and 
methods of Primary Teachers’ Unions, and containing 
suggestions as to their organization. It will be sent 
gratuitously upon ia esi to the secretary, Frank 
Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D. C 

The New York Union se nds a report of one of the 
meetings just in time to serve as an illustration. The 
membership has been steadily increasing ever since 
the meetings were begun. Seldom have there been less 
than a hundred persons present, many members coming 
from neighboring towns in New York and New Jersey, 
many miles distant. The meetings are opened with 
singing and prayer, after which the International lesson 
wr the Sunday following is taught by the president, 
W. F. Crafts, while blackboard, maps, and illustra, 
jects are all made use of to explain and enforce, 
e way, the main facts and prominent truths of 
the less n.*'There are three committees of the Union, 
each having its own chairman, and doing the work in its 
own particular sphere,—the committees on instruction, 
entertainment, and music,—and these three combined 
form the executive committee, which has charge of all 
matters pertaining to the Union. On the last Saturday 
of March, or first Saturday in April, an annual institute 
is held, lasting the entire day, when some of the most 
experienced teachers that can be obtained present various 
aspects of primary’ work, and a lunch is served at ‘noon 
to all guests. All primary teachers, and teachers of 
young children, if in the city but for a single Saturday, 
are cordially invited to attend the class. 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—As one result of the work done at the recently held 
Nineteenth Scottish National Suridiy*school Conver: 
tion, Scotland will be brought into closer relations with 
the International Convention. At the close of the after: 
noon conference, the secretary of the Scottish convention, 
Mr. Thomas Maben, read a letter from Mr. B. I. Jacobs 
of the International Committee, inviting the Scottish 
convention to appoint delegates to the triennial Intér- 
national Convention to be held in Chicago next June. 
It was then resolved, on the motion of Mr. Maben, that 
the Standing Committee be instructed to arrange, if pos- 
sible, for the representation of Scotland at the conven- 
tion. Among the papers read, that of most interest to 
Americans was Mr. Edward Towers’s address on Sunday; 
school methods in different countries. Mr. Towers 
traced the unexampled vigor of the Sunday-school in 
America to the recognition of the fact that the Sunday- 
school is an integral portion of the.,yisjble church, and 
not in any sense mere appendage to the,church. For this 
reason American Sunday -schoalg, saoonding to Mr. Towers, 
excel those of any other country in five particulars. First, 
there are larger contributions and better premiums» pro- 
vided for Sunday-school work. Second, ministers of ali 
denominations co-operate heartily in the work of the Sun- 
day-school. Next, many of the teachérs are of a higher 
social status than is usual in the older countries, Fourth, 
there is an abundant supply of periodicals devoted to the 
e teacher, and even secular newspapers give space 
eelucidation ofthe International lessons, And, finally, 
ere is great care taken to prepare the teacher for his 
work by means of normal and’'trdining classes, Mr. 
Towers then noticed what he considered two defects in 
the American Sunday-school: First, the absence ofa 
second session of the school on Sunday ; and, second, the 
closing of the Sunday-school during the hot (or cold) 
season. But, taking everything into consideration, he 
believed that a more perfect system of teaching prevails 
in America than in Great Britain. 


, ww 







Y. M. C, A. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Association State Com- 
mittee of Minnesota and Dakota decided, two years ago, 
to push the work of the Association by the employment 
of astate secretary. The results thus far have been most 
gratifying, as will be seen by the following carefully pre- 
pared statements of the work of the committee during 
the past two years: “The Associations and branches have 
increased in number from eight to thirty-four, including 
twelve Indian Associations. The number of general sec- 
retaries and assistants has increased from seven to seven- 
teen. The value of Association buildings, together with 
real estate and building funds, has increased from $1,600 
to $33,600. The annual expenses of local Associations 


have increased from $11,164 to $28,646. Two years ago 
there was one gymnasium; there are now four, 
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giving information of value in the work, aad extricts 





iiiembership was 1,178; it is now 2,969, The total x 
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of religious services held by the Associd ¥ 71m petted , 
scvcwcttsetincar Begin the New Year by Subserbing to /*oM ov we1cHons 


encouraging gruwth has been manifest in 
all departinents, Two years ago there was 
no demand for new Associations; now the 
State Committee cannot respond to all the 
calls for the services of the state secretary 
in this line of work.” The future of the 
work among the 300,000 young men in 
the cities, towns, on the railways, in the 
colleges, among the foreign-speaking popu- 
lation, lumbermen, and Indians of the state 
and territory, is full of promise. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 90,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
te 75 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 





The illustrated circular of J. F. Mancha, 
Claremont, Va., offers tempting inducements 
to settlers in his flourishing Claremout Col- 
ony, on James River. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate as a tonic. Dr. 
John Gerdine, Athens, Ga., says: “In dys- 
pepsia, accompanied with prostration from 


mental overwork, I think it is a fine tonic.” 





For over thirty years “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” have been used, with unfailing suc- 
cess, for the relief of Coughs, Hoarseness, and 
other Throat troubles. Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher says of them: “I have never changed 
my mind respecting them from the first, ex- 
cept I think yet better of that which I began 
by thinking well of. I have also commended 
them to friends, and they have proved ex- 
tremely serviceable.” 








EDUCATIONAL. 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 2,,% 27° 


Ladies and Little Girls. Fourteenth year be; ins 
at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
Gienians address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BO@ARDUS. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus- 
trated Calendar, Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


A CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 


of thi stitution isto give in the delight- 

silmete of ier gh/and liberal an educa- 
ba he be sec t stNew lard schools, 
for catalogue to J, F. Forres, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


PENNSYLVANIA Sit 

ACADEMY. 
Chester. 2 rear. pane Jousary 8, 1887. 
Civil Engineer! PKA RY 8 “Classics, English. 
neerin emistry. Classics, Englis 

en OLO NEL T THEO. HYATT, President, 


“STAMMERING” 


STUTTERING, and all defects of the 
Vocal Organs PERMANENTLY CURED by 
Prof. E. $. JOHNSTON. 
Institute : Cor. 11th and Spring Garden Streets, Phila. 
WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 























BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


T 
“4334 yt ve Pndy merece, Philadelphia. 


te 1887. Price. 
Pilgrim Almanac §2'ob ye 1co conicn ens 


thousands of this uni - publication have been sold. 
New edition now re: 


Monday Club Sermons for 1887. ade, O4-33, 


tion now ready 


Pil m Teacher (monthly) 1887. Largely in- 


creasing circulation. 60 ets. ; 
50 cen 


Pilgrim Songs. rs. ideal Sunday-school music 
J 


SS5ec., boards ; 45e., cloth. 


Congregational §, Ss and Pub Scciely, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


Revised by HION. EDMUND L. CUSHING. 
The standard authority in all the United States. An 
Indispensabie Handbook for every member of a de- 
liberative body. Pr 75sec. For saie by book- 
sellers. Sent by mail’ “on receipt of price. Address 


the publishers, 
THOMPSON, BROWN, CO., Boston, Mass. 


ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND. 


This book contains the largest Collection ever printed 
of Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose, suitable for writ- 
ing in Autograph Albums. 128 pages, paper covers, 
46 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. Staimpstaken. Address. 

J) 8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


OUGHTON, yeh & CO., Bosten, 
Publishers. for Portrait Catalog. 


























SCRIBNER'S 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


MAGAZINE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


$3.00 AYEAR. 25CENTS A NUMBER. 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE aims to 
of lasting value and interest. 


give its readers general literature 


Each number is fully and handsomely 


illustrated by the work of the leading artists, reproduced by the best 


known methods. The pictures will 
the text. 


be in the best sense illustrative of 


HE FIRST (JANUARY) NUMBER WAS PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER I5. 


THE EDITION OF 100,000 COP 


IES WAS EXHAUSTED ON THE DAY 


OF PUBLICATION. SECOND AND THIRD EDITIONS WERE PUT 
TO PRESS AT ONCE, AND THE SALE OF THE FIRST ISSUE HAS NOW 


REACHED [40,000 COPIES. 





From the NEW YORK SUN. 
If ever a magazine was started with a place ready and waiting for it, the new SCRIBNER’S has 


that good luck. 
is an invitation to closer acquainta ince 
intelligence. The first number is welcomed b 
| easily and at once among the things that j 
before being fully and finally accepted. The i 
distinct. 


The name is a letter of recommendation to friendship. and respect. 


The cover 


The table of contents is a revelation of character and 


efore it is read, and when it is read it takes its 
ustify their own existence and need no probation 
individuality of the handsome new magazine is 


It is an imitation of none of its contem oraries, and is on a level with the best of them, 
both in the merit of its general scheme and in the details of workmanshi 


This, we believe, 


p. 
will be the verdict of the intelligent reading public of the new SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 





Address, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


743-745 BROADWAY, New York. 





For Bible-Classes and for Home Use. 


THE SCRIPTURES FOR YOUNG READERS, 


An Introduction to the Study of the Bible, edited 
by Professors Bartlett and Peters, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
8vo, red edges. $1.50. 

A liberal commission will be paid to teachers, schol- 
ars, and others who will take orders for this valuable 
work; which has received the cordial endorsement of 
the leading scholars of all denominations. The Sun- 
day School Times says of it: ‘* We know of no volume 
which will better promote an intelligent understand- 
ing of the structure and substance of the Bible.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, | : 
27 and 29 West 23d St,, New YoPRe | 4 


Prospectus of the “ Scriptures,” and of the “Story 
of the Nations” series, sent on application. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


We invite special attention to the revision of 
our Bible Dictionary just issued. 





It has been entirely re-made from new type. 
New illustrations. Eighteen fine maps, with 
tables, ete. 


LARGE 8vo, 720 PAGES. $2.00. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, |— 


150 NASSAU ST., New Yerk City. 


Scholars’ Quarterfy, 


FIRST NUMBER—({GES7—CONTAINS 





28 pages Explanatory Notee—Responsive Review Exercise, an 
order of service based on the main thonght of the quarter's les. 
sons—Quar-erly bible Dictionary—Map of the Land of the Patri. 
archs, in 8 colors—A New Year's Exercise, “The Old Year and 
the New,” by Mrs. Ada C. Chaplin. 
{OS Pages of the Best of Music. 

Price % cents per year. Each number in quantity 5 cents per 
copy. Less then 1) Copies, 6 eents cach. Send for sample copy. 

Une copy “StX GEMS FOR CHRISTMAS,” sent free to every 
subscriber sending in his subseription for 1387 before Dec. 1, ls 


HOWARD GANNETT PUR, » CO, Bostza, Mass. 


Miss Frances .K. WiHlara Says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


By Pao ATE Sanborn, is full of stored up Slectrdeter. 
* Women are the cutest. wittiest, and most 
de li setaaalt jJocose creatures the world has ever yet de- 





veloped !—"The book is charmingly gotten up and 
ey agg A pretty in every detail.”’— Burlington 
vee Press. ‘* The book is really funny.”—Demorest’s 


Monthly. Beautifully bound. Price, $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Sireet. New York. 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Bock 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink, Price, 81 by nail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted inevery town. Send for deserip- 
tive circular, A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, 103 
S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


““OXFORD” 


Woachers’” Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker Shad. Y. 











What Shall We Do with the 


Sunday-school as an Institution 
by GroreE LANSING TAYLOR ,D.D. A forcible presen- 
tation of a theme which commands universal atten- 
tion. This important nies is discussed with ability, 
candor, and directness. uare 16mo, cloth. Price, 
3) cents, postpaid. WIL 3 R B. KETCH AM, Pub- 
lisher, 7 ible Hor use, New York, 


eC ATTEN EDS NIERERENVE® 
Ny ICTORIAL of WE LLUSTROTES 
(3) CATALOGUE MAGAZINES"# 

BiG BOOKS FROM D LOT HAOP &CO-BOSTONE 
picruses IN from sketches taken in the Holy 


ALESTINE ANDRE Brpa. A lady of good 


address and business energy will 

be paid a liberal Salary to Introduce this beautifal and 

instructive work. Address, FORDS, HOWAE BD, & 
82 IF \Park Place, New York. wt 


T..Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 50 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New York City. 





















PILGRIM 2 Yhe Pilgrim Teacher, Kdited by 
A. E. apie J and M. C, Hazard, 

iv A monthly magazine. Special of- 
TEACHER fer. ‘The balarice of 1886 and all of 
1897 for 65e. Cong. 5.5. & Pub. Soc’y. Boston & Chicago. 








SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S CLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NIN TALSTREET. 
_ Firs store below Market Street, Puiladelphia, Pa. 


* AGESU NDAY “Se HOOL Catalogue 
Free. Library boods, Seripture text cards, 





og suppliesofall kinds. The most ¢ mplete 
Lever issued, giving retail and net prices, 
GOODE NOUGIE & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St... N. Y¥. 


yu NBD. AY- SCHOOL 1} PU ME, .LE. 13 odd -shaped 
VYext Ci ards. Unique plan. Will double atten- 
dance in class or school. Sample, post free, 10 
«ents. In quantity, only 5 cemts, 
F. H. REVELL, 150 Madison Street. Chicago, Tl. 
het oGR A PEES illustrating the life of Christ 
for Sunday-school teaching ror for rewards of 
merit. Christinas photographic novelties. Price of pho- 
togiaphs. wWamounted, $1.56 per doz. Send lve, for cata- 
logue of 10,000 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington St., Boston. Pledse mention S.S. Times. 


GREAT INDUCEME NTS TO SE SLT i, 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 


Tn reading, w riting. and speaking, Large ltmo. Only 
St. By ioail. N - TEE BB. ATS & SONS, New York. 


who ‘preter a . nice quality of STA- 
TLIONERY tor their cox srespondence 





Sou Lauauire ior CRANES LA- 
DEEN NOTH Rs and ENVELOPES to 
mantels (the ola aaa Teale line). These coods 
are presentedin Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Wrands, the latter heing Unsarnpassed in Purity, 


Tone, ani Beantiful Som Finish by even the 
finest foreign pradinection, Soald bv all stationers, in 
A VARIETY or TINTS AND % TREFAC ES 


- MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Plate andi we V init: 
ing Cards, 91.00. Wedding Invitations, Paper and 
hiuvelopes. _ Samples and prices on application. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Suaday School Times, 








THE WORK OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 

[The Worshipful T. E. Espin, D.D., Chancellor of the 
Dioceses of Chester and Liverpool, in The 
Church Sunday-school Magazine.] 

The little ones belong to a lost race, and 
therefore stand in need of redemption, 
They are born into a world that is fallen 
too—that is full of temptation and corrup- 
tion—and so need help and rescue if they 
are to escape from ruin in it, The Son of 
man came to bring this succor—that they 
for whom the angels are placed in trust 
might not remain lost, And how is this 
succor to be ministered? Not, of course, 
now by himself personally. That cannot 
be, for he hath ascended, and sits on the 
right hand of God. But it is to be done 
by those whom he, enthroned in heaven 
on high, sends forth for his work on earth 
beneath. He comes now to save that 
which was lost, but he comes through, by, 
in, his ministers, 

And let it not be supposed that the task 
is one for the clergy only. So far as the 
scope of the text carries us, it is as much, 
or more, the task of the Sunday-school 
teacher; and the office of such teacher is 
emphatically a pastoral one, A true Sun- 
day-school is emphatically a place for reli- 
gious work....The day-school is estab- 
lished for the purpose of training and fur- 
nishing the head. The Sunday-school 
should not be regarded merely as the day- 
school meeting on Sundays, but as an 
agency with its own proper and distinct 
aims and processes. The Sunday-school 
is the institution through which the Chureh 
influences and moulds the hearts and the 
thoughts, the lives and the habits, of the 
children. ‘‘To save that which was lost,” 
may well be asort of motto for every 
Church Sunday-school—may well serve as 
a watchword and rallying cry for every 
band of Sunday-school teachers. 

And thus we must not look on the Sun- 
day-school as a necessary evil, but as an 
integral and important element in the 
parochial machinery. It is not to be 
deemed a sort of makeshift to keep chil- 
dren out of the streets, to repair the conse- 
quences of parental neglect or ignorance. 
Something of this may incidentally result; 
but I appeal to you, my readers, to say 
whether it is not the children that come 
from Christian homes who are the most 
regular Sunday-school scholars, and the 
best proofs of the value and blessedness of 
Sunday-school work. ... 

If the work of the Sunday-school 
teacher be, then, in some aspects, of a pas- 
toral nature, another thing follows. It 
will not all be done in the Sunday-school. 
The clergyman is not supposed to have 
finished his duties when he descends from 
the pulpit. No more will you when your 
weekly school-hours are past and gone. 
Influénce comes from personal knowledge, 
and if you mean to make full proof of 
your vocation, you must visit your chil- 
dren at their homes. Glad will the in- 
cumbent of the parish be when you do 
this. Parents are always ready to wel- 
come one who takes an interest in their 
children. And you learn many a little 
thing about both parents and children 
which will prove useful to you to know 
from a visit such as this. Visit mot only 
to look after absentees, but visit the homes 
of the regular scholars too. You can say 
a word of commendation—drop without 
offense a hint that may be opportune, say, 
about early hours on Sunday morning, for 
instance, as leading to regular attendance 
at your class; make a remark which will 
stir the parent up to take a more direct } 
personal interest in what is being learned 
at the school, to ask a few questions in 
the home tasks, to give a little help in 
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getting those tasks ready, and soon. It 
requires tact to do this kind of visiting 
‘well. But there is no ingenuity like love. 
A loving heart and an earnest spirit will 
either possess or acquire the necessary 
tact, Anyhow, you will often shoot at a 
venture in your Sunday teaching uniess 
you know something of your children’s 
home life,—its temptations, drawbacks, 
circumstances. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN 
NORWAY. 
(Thomas Edwards, in Young England.) 


For many long years Norway has been 
a Protestant country. The principles of 
the Reformation took early and deep root 
there. The dominant church is the 
“Lutheran, which is established by the 
state, though all sects are allowed. As a 
rule, the clergy are ignorant, bigoted, and 
intolerant; yet there are many honorable 
exceptions. They look with disfavor upon 
dissenters, and are in the main opposed or 
indifferent to the Sunday-school enterprise. 
The more enlightened and liberal-minded, 
however, not only sympathize with, but 
are increasingly participating in, ‘that 
movement, whose power of spiritual 
awakening is so much needed. For with 
the great mass of the people religion has 
become a mere form, without heart or life. 
The teaching of the gospel has been so 
mixed up with things that are false and 
misleading, that large numbers have lived 
and died in sad ignorance of the true way 
of salvation. 

Less than twenty years ago the name of 
Sunday-school was almost unknown, To- 
day there are over twenty-two thousand 
scholars,—fifteen thousand in connection 
with the Lutheran, and seven thousand 
with the free churches. One of the first 
schools was established in Bergen, an old, 

‘picturesque town of nearly forty thousand 
*Anhabitants, where there are now seven 
schools with about two thousand scholars. 
One of our Yorkshire friends, while on a 
pleasure cruise in his yacht, some time ago, 
putinto Bergen on theSaturday night. Next 
day he not only went to church, but, being 
a Sunday-school man, looked up one of 
the Sunday-schools,* “ '° 0? & Bemmseh 

Here he found nearly four hundred 
scholars present, and, as he informed the 
writer of this article, was very much 
pleased with all he saw. The order was 
good and the singing excellent. At the 
supefintendent’s request he gave.a short 
address, Among other things, he spoke 
of the deep interest the Sunday scholars 
of England are taking in the Sunday- 
schools of the Continent. At tie close of 
his remarks, as if moved by one impulse, 
all in the room rose to their feet. The 
superintendent asked them if they did not 
thank their visitor for his kind words, and 
if they would not send by him their Chris- 
tian greetings to their English brothers 
and sisters. They all responded with a 
fervent, energetic “Ja” (Yes). 

The following incident lends some de- 
gree of zest to this visit. On the Sunday 
the crew, composed entirely of Christian 
men and boys, were singing on board 
preparatory to “family worship.” Some 
people on the dock heard them, and sent 
a polite request’to the owner that he 
would kindly allow them to sing for them 
and other friends during their stay. He 
readily consented, and it was arranged 
that they should be at liberty for the pur- 
pose on the Monday evening. The news 
spread through the town, and, to their 
great surprise, these Christian English 
tars were taken to one of the public halls, 
where a crowded audience listened with 
evident delight as they sang a number of 

their Sunday-schoool hymns and sacred 
pieces. 

The schools in Norway are not generally 
held in comfortable rooms, as in England, 





but in churches and chapels, in public 
halls, in private houses, and barns. Some 
even meet in the woods, and can only be 
held in the summer. We have a little 
school before our mind’s eye now as we 
write, It meets in a peasant’s hut. The 
floor is of hard, dry earth. A peat fire 
burns in one corner. There is no chim- 
ney, and the smoke escapes as best it can. 
There are no maps nor pictures, no forms 
nor chairs, nor blackboard, nor desk. The 
only teacher—who is superintendent, sec- 
retary, and teacher, all in one—stands and 
walks about as he reads and speaks. Bibles 
are so dear that only few of the scholars 
possess. one.’ | Nevertheless, in such a 
place, and under such disadvantages, good 
is being done, and God is giving his blessing. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WEEK 
OF PRAYER. 


[Editorial.in The New York Evangelist.] 


The Week of Prayer has a certain dig- 
nity and importance from the universality 
of its observance. The fact that eight con- 
secutive days have now, for a series of 
years, been duly designated, and observed 
with a good degree of faithfulness through- 
out the world, and by evangelical Chris- 
tians of all names, is in itself wonderful. 
It marks an immense progress; for there 
was a time, not longer ago than the first 
meetings of the managers of the American 
Bible Society, when the offering of prayer 
by a minister of any denomination in the 
presence of those of another church, was 
deemed a bold proceeding. And nowhere 
in all Christendom was there, during the 
first decade or two of the present century, 
any disposition to go beyond denomina- 
tional lines, at set times and seasons, as 
now, much less to include within the 
scope of any possible movement in this 
direction common supplications and acts 
of worship, in which the whole militant 
host is expected to join! As most know, 
the Week of Prayer began on missionary 
soil. It was first proposed and observed 
as a missionary concert,—a sort of pro- 
traction of the customary,-monthly obser- 
vance of the churches. But the late Dr. 
John H. Morrison, of the Lodiana,mission 
of the Presbyterian Church, “ builded bet- 
ter than he knew” when he proposed it, 
and took a part in its first observance. 
Once fairly set going by the devoted mis- 
sionaries of Northern India, the obser- 
vance may be said to have never wholly 
lost the faith and fervor which gave it 
wings and success at the start. And now 
again the voice of prayer is to be lifted in 
all countries, and we trust with an approxi- 
mation to unity of aspiration never before 
realized. And it is not to be forgotten 
that the faithful, prepared observance of 
this “meeting of days,” has frequently 
been the starting-point of great blessing to 
our churches. Every year, of late, many 
have written us that better things began 
with them during the observance of the 
Week of Prayer. May this be the testi- 
mony of a thousand of our churches during 
the new year on which we are entering. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00; or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOUN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS and BIBLE STUDENTS 


CREATION ; 


Or, The Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Mod- 
ern Science. With full-page woodcuts and 
lithographic plates. By Prof, ARNOLD GuyorT. 
12mo, $1.50. 

The late Professor Guyot, who for so many years 
held the highest rank as an authority upon Geology 
and Physical Geography, united to bis devotion to 
science the utmost reverence for the teachings of 
Scripture. His remarkable exposition of the true 
meaning and import of the first chapter of Genesis is 


the most satisfactory that has ever been presented by 
& man of science, 


THE PENTATEUCH: 


ITS ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE. An examina- 
tion of Recent Theories, By EpwIN C. BISSELL, 
D.D. 8vo. $3.00. 

CONTENTS IN BRIEF : 

Introductory—Historical Sketch of the Criticism— 
The Proposed Analysis of the Law Tested in its Lead- 
ing Principles—Laws Peculiar to Deuteronomy—Laws 
Repeated and Modified in Deuteronomy—Laws Pecu- 
liar to the “ Priests’ Code’”’—Unity and Genuineness 
of Deuteronomy—Law of the Prophets—Law of the 
Historical Books—The Law and the Psalms—Litera- 
ture of the Pentateuch—Indexes, 

“Prof. Bissell has made a most important contribu- 
tion to the defense of the Pentateuch,—a contribution 
which no English-speaking student can afford to ig- 
nore, ... It is the most systematic examination of the 


laws of the Pentatench yet pemmented to the English 
public,”"—[The Sunday School Times, 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


Complete in 10 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth. $3.00 net’ 
half calf, $5.50 net, per volume. 
“Thank God for this glorious constellation of talent 


learning, and piety, combined to elucidate the word o 


God for the use of those great masses of the peo 4 


wie are not and cannot be scholars.”—[The Christ’ 
nion. 
vol, I. 


GENESIS. By Rt. Rev. E. H. Browne, Bishop of 
Ely, author of ‘Exposition of the XXXIX. 
Articles,’ ete. EXODUS, by Canon Cook and 
Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, author of ‘‘The Bible At- 
las,”’ ete. LEVITICUS, by Rev. SAMUEL CLARK. 
NUMBERS, by Oanon Espin and Rev. J. F. 
TuRupPp. DEUTERONOMY, by Canon EsPIN, 
author of “ Critical Essays.”’ 


Circular of Completed Work mailed on application. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 


Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical. Translated 
enlarged, and edited by PHILIP ScHarFr, D.D., 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary. 
Complete in 25 vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3.00° 
half calf, $5.50, per vol. 180,000 volumes sold. 

“Nothing but actual use can suitably impress the 

student with the extraordinary value of this Com- 
mentary. Those who have joined Dr. las e in this 
great work seem to have caught his sueges ve spirit, 
and have succeeded marvelously in bringing forth 
the unsearchable riches. Unto God would we give the 
praise for such glowing monuments as this, to the in- 
exhaustible richness of his own holy Word.”—{N. Y, 


re, . 


VOL. I. 

GENESIS. With a General Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Prof. J. P. Lanes, D.D. 
Translated from the German, with additions, by 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D., and A. Gosman}*®.D. 

Cireular af Completed Work matled on application, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or wtit 
be sent, postpatd, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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IT OWEST Prices in the United States.—Perper by the 
id und,—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
H. Canter & Kaneick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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r assortment of Pure Mixed Candies 

a no eau i int nde. t, We have lin 
of Boxes, and new novelties to hold same; 4{. 34, 
1 pound, cannot be excelled, Goods forwarded to 

a pnw TG or send for price list 
If samples are by send 260, in stum ptocorer 
postage. CROFT ¢ ee ALLEN, 1226 Market St.. Phila, 

















mes business man or Jawyer who receives from 
a lady a preseutation copy of | 
“_S. xX. X.,” 
will wonder how she came to know. ya he has 4 
long felt the want of in his office, and 


SEWINGSILK Te WA P= 
itlaader a SEL. 
ames ed & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
» 621 Market St., Philadelphia, a. 
*T have found it” is the delighted 
EUR KA | exclamation of every lad; using 
our MNITTING SILM, FIL. 
OSENE or WASH EMBROIDERY StLKS, 
All Fast Colors. EUREKA SILK O©O., Boston, — 
DYEING (fe .spo's 
LEWANDO’S. 
2 W. 14th Street. New York 
17 Temple Place, Boston. 
CITATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
8 lislament. Baueurr, NErHEWS, & Co., 5 & 7 
Son st., N.Y.;47 N. 8th St., Phila. ; 43 N. Charles St. 
t. Dresses dy wed and cleaned without 1" ipping. Send 
for y ft... and price-list. Mention this paper. 

Men ¢ and women 
$5 to $10 A DAY. wanted. One avent 
writes : ‘‘J make from 7 .00 to $10.00 a day. Can make it 
every day in the Another, * Took 80 orders in 


about three days. iy Terms free. J. H.¥arle, Pub.,Boston, 
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Helps! 
The BEST Requisites for Sanday Scheel Work 
FILERS’ ‘INTERNATIONAL § S. $. RECORD Rina 


Host che condition of the Bohol a a Felanen Oeioaer wre an} 
Bunday or the entire 4 quarters. Ifproperly kept will stimulate 
attendance and collections. 

a Pimple, complete and accurate; a book excellently planned 
and well fitted for the ase of Sundy-School Secrevaries who-der 
aire to be systematic.”"—J. 1f, Viner t. 

No. 1, for 20 classes, $1. co No. 2, for 40 clasaes, $1.50, 


FILEAS’ TEACHERS? CLASS BOGK suits 
Practical Hints, T one year, st * over, Marble sides. 
wih Label, per doz. cal 'y ne cts; lor three years, Muslin, ¢ 


EILERS? S, S, COLLECTION ENVELOPES, rom is 


tue simplest, most cor st adapted to the 7 

of any published. So arrange as to be in harmony sau the 
International 8. 8. Lessons, No. 60, Blue Paper, Lined with 
Cloth, 50 cents per doz, 


FILERS’ WALL MAPS FOR, S. S. SCHOOLS, 


Clear and distia Price, on Musiia, $1, 


Mounte .00, 
AL nigTENR—o1d bark mew rigatament, 
PAUL'S TRAVE NCIENT JERUSALEM. 
EILERS’ PRIMARY TI TEACHER'S $.5. RECORD, er od 
collections, deportment, residence, birthdays, ete.; valusble 
hinte to teachers, so arranged thet the names of the scholars 
are entered but once for the entire vear. The neatest and most 
prection! Primary Teacher's Record published. Attractively 
s. 


pound in Cloth, 20 cent 
INTERMATIOWAL SERIES $. $, MAPS, Taree, bold letters, 
easily read a@ 

distance, Countries colored, &c. The cheapest and best wee 

issued for the price. 

Western Half of Seripture World, 
72x45 inches. And by colored lines showing the oureeye 

of St. Paul. Mounted and V _— $4.50; on Muslin, $3. 

Palestine Old Testament Histor 

4 a Mounted end ’Varnished, $8.00; Manilla 
aner 

Palestine at the Time of Christ 

48x72inches. M'nt'd and V arnished, 26.00; Muslin, givvo. 
Egypt and oe Synaltlc Peuinsnta, 

% 2x43 inches. Showing the route traveled by the children 
of Isracl. Mounted and Varnished, $4.59; on Muslin, $3.00, 
Western Asia, Early O'd Testoment Histo ory 

AND MAP OF JERUSALEM. Size, 96x %, on cloth, 


mie following injarge levarcthatcua THE LORD'S PRAYER 
THE APOSTLES’ CREED Priceofeach. Cloth. $1.00: Mounted 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, S122 fnccrs om ine Whit 
A. HL. EILERS & Co. Publishers,’ St. Loujs,Mo, 
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Treasurer's 
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lete record. The attendance of any scholar, offiger, 
eacher, Visitors aud the collections can be seen at @ 
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vention, Elegantly Ruled, Printed and Boands-, 
No, 1, Editfon for 20 0 classes, 1.00, No. 2, for 40 classes; 1,50 
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Simple and Praetical, Can be uscd asa Superine 
tendent’s Kecord and Rol) Book, or kept as a Neetes 
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ars, Collections and Blank Minutes for each Sw ys 
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for ine tie details, but want to know the main resu i. 
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PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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CLUB RATES. 
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W ORTH REPEATING, 


A PRAYER. 


[Robert Southey,] 


Lord! who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline thine ear to me, a child of dust! 
Not what I would, O Lord! I offer thee, 
Alas! but what I can. 
Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me look to heay en, tor thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and ‘humble prayer. 
Four things which are not in thy treasury, 
I lay before thee, Lord, with this petition : 
My nothingness, my wants, 
My sins, and my contrition. 





MODERN RHODES. 


LH. F. Tozer, in The Academy.] 


As a specimen of a medisval fortress, 
the city [of Rhodes] is almost unrivaled ; 
and the objects that remain there, notwith- 
standing the ravages of time, illustrate in 
an impressive manner the organization of 
the Order of the Knights of St. John. 
The enormous moat, wide and deep, and 
faced on both sides with stone; the solid 
walls with towers at intervals forming 
sometimes a double, and, at the highest 
point, a triple line of defense, and drawn 
in a horse-shoe form over the slopin 
heights from either side of the centra 
harbor, and along the line of the harbor 
itself; ’and the fortifications by which the 
moles themselves were protected,—all re- 
main unchanged, to attest the strength of 





| this bulwark on which for centuries the 


attacks of its most powerful foes broke in 
vain. And in like manner the names of 
the saints attached to the various gates, 
and their figures sculptured in relief above 
them ; the Priories, which formed the 
headquarters of each nationality or Tongue, 
as they were called, while the affairs of 
the Order at large were discussed in their 
common place of meeting ;—bear witness to 
the religious character of the institution, 
and to the principle according to which 
the independent position of each people 
was recognized. 

An account of a walk which we took 
one day through the city may serve, better 
than any detailed description, to illustrate 
the charaeteristies of the place. Starting 
from our Christian suburb on the northern 
side, we have on our left the first harbor, 
that of the galleys, which was outside the 
enceinte of walls, but was defended by a 
strong round tower at the extremity of the 
mole, called the Tower of St. Nicholas 
which was erected by the Spanish Gran 
Master, Zacosta. It has been conjectured 
thatthis fertoedttpies the site of the famous 
Colossus, but Mr. Torr inclines to the view 
that that statue stood on the low ground 
at the south-west corner of this harbor. 
The notion that it bestrode the harbor is 
purely fabulous. We next pass through 
the gate of St. Paul, over which stands a 
figure of the saint, holding in one handa 
sword, in the other the volume of’ the 
Gospel ; like ail these figures and escuteh- 
eons, it is carved in low relief on a slab of 
bluish- -gray marble. This gate leads, not 
into the city itself, but into the circuit of 
walls which enclose the great harbor, or 
harbor of commerce; of the moles that 
defended this, the nearer formerly bore 
tue tower of Naillac [ruined by an earth- 
quake in 1863], while from the further, on 
the eastern side, rises the tower of St. 
John. Through ‘the wall which borders 
this harbor the city is entered by the finest 
of all the gates, that of St. Catharine, 
which is surmounted by a figure of that 
saint, standing between St. Peter and St. 
John the Baptist ; it is flanked by two 
round towers, and has fine machicolations, 
anda place for the portcullis. Immedi- 

xtely within this, on the right hand as we 
enter, is the cross wall, which separated 
off the northern portion of the city, or 
Castello, which was reserved for the 
Knights, arid occupied about one-third of 
the entire area, from that part which was 
inhabited by the citizens. Not far off, on 
~| the left, was the Chancery, or Palais de 
| Justice, part of the fagade of which re- 
|mains; it is approached by a flight of 
steps. The architecture of this, as of all 
the other buildings, is Gothic, and forms 
a strong contrast to the Byzantine style of 
the ecclesiastical structures, and the Sara- 
cenic military architecture, ‘which prevail 
elsewhere in Turkey ; throughout the city 
pointed and ogive arches, cable mouldings, 
and ornamental finials and carved heads 
of doorways in-that style, are found. ... 

The Jews are hllowed to reside within 
the walls, because the Turks regard them 
as too timid to be dangerous, and also to 
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some. degree as being their allies, from 
their traditional animosity to the Chris- 
tians.... Ascending gradually we reach 
the walls, and pass through them by the 
southernmost of the two gates on the land 
side, the gate of St. John, close to which 
a number of stone shot, such as were used 
in the siege, are ranged in a line against 
the wall. After crossing the moat, we 
find ourselves at the point where the 

ortion of the wall which was defended 

y the English met that which was allotted 
to the “Tongue” of Provence; for the 
latter and that of Italy extended from this 
gate to the sea on the further side of the 
great harbor, where the third harbor, that 
of Acandia, lies, while the English reached 
from St. John’s gate to the tower of St. 
Mary. The defenses in this part are es- 
pecially strong, the second or outer line, 
and the bastions, being of very solid con- 
struction. Outside the moat is an old 
Turkish cemetery, where lie the bones of 
those of the besiegers who fell during the 
siege. Traversing this, and striking the 
moat, we pass first St. Mary’s tower, which 
is distinguished by a relief of the Virgin 
and Child built into the outside of the 
masonry; then the Spanish tower and 
that of St. George; and finally reach the 
Amboise gate, which received its name 
from the Grand Master, Emery d’ Amboise, 
who erected it. The intermediate space 
was defended successively by Spain, Au- 
vergne, and Germany, while the French 
were responsible for the long line which 
reached to the sea at St. Paul’s gate, and 
Portugal undertook the defense of the 
harbor and its adjacent towers. 


Re-entering the city by the Amboise |. 


gate, and passing through successive lines 
of fortification by winding ways, intended 
to protract the defense, we find ourselves 
in the upper part of the Castello, or city 
of the Knights, where stood the church of 
St. John, the palace of the Grand Masters, 
and, between them, the Lodge of St. John, 
in which was the common hall of council; 
the. last-named building faced directly 
down the street of the Knights. This 
famous street, which descends in a straight 
line by a gradual slope towards the port, 
is disappointing in the effect which it pro- 
duces on the eye, owing both to the rough 
brown stone of which the buildings were 
composed, and to the projecting latticed 
vframesof. wood, which have been thrown 
rout by the Turkish families who dwell 
there. But from an historical point of 
view, it is the centre of interest in¢the 
place, since it contains the Priories, which 
were the headquarters and places of meet- 
ing of the different nationalities, and their 
escutcheons and those of their most dis- 
tinguished men can in many cases be seen 
on the facades. B 
that of France, which occupies a central 
position on the northern side of the street, 
and is adorned with the arms and cardi- 
nal’s insignia of D’ Aubusson, who success- 
fully defended the city against the attacks 
of Mahomet II., and with those of the not 
less heroic, though less fortunate, L’Isle 
Adam [1522]. To an Englishman, how- 
ever, the most interesting monument in 
this street is one of the least conspicuous 
—a little chapel, only the outer wall of 
which is visible, together with a groined 
niche for a statue reached by a flight of 
small steps; this was called the English 
chapel, and has the arms of England 
sculptured on its walls. It is now amosque. 
This stood higher up than the French 
Priory, and quite separate from that of 
England, which was at the bottom of the 
street, and had a church of St. Catharine 
attached to it; but of these little remains 
in its original condition. Opposite to the 
English Priory was the Hospital of the 
Order, a large building of rude but massive 
construction, with a deep Gothie portal, 
and a court inside, This has been con- 
verted into a barrack. 





TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS. 


[Michael G. Mulhall, in The Contemporary Review.] 


The progress made by the United King- 
dom in the last ten years is very remark- 
able.... In summing up the results of the 
Official statements, in the Statistical Ab- 
Btract, for 1885 and 1875, firstly, we find 
... that this decline [in the birth-rate] has 
been coincident with a tide of emigration 
unprecedented in the records of the United 
Kingdom... .. 

Secondly, that the low ratio of marriages 
and births in Ireland shows that country 
to be in a lamentable condition. .. . Since 
1870 Ireland has sent out 940,000 emi- 
grants, mostly in the prime of life. 

Thirdly, that the death-rate of the three 
kingdoms has fallen very notably since 
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1880, which. maybe ascribéd’ athe" own Youndation, bo to speak, in the very 


sanitary improvements in towns or to the 
osenaere consumption of meat and other 
food, 

Fourthly, that the moral, condition of 
the people has improved marvellously 
since 1870, pauperism having decreased 
thirty-three per cent, crime thirty-six per 
cent. Moreover, in the last ten years the 
consumption of liquor has declined twenty- 
four per cent, and the number of school- 
children to population risen from eight to 
twelve per cent. The reduction in the 
consumption Of aleoholic drinks is perhaps 
one of the most flattering circumstances 
of the day, as appears from the Board of 
Trade returns, tn 1875 the equivalent in 
alcohol.was 2.88, in 1885, 1.79 gallons per 
inhabitant. The consumption was thirty 
per cent higher in 1875, than it is at pres- 
ent, In 1875 the average gallons of beer 
per inhabitant was 34.2, in 1885, 26.8; of 
spirits, in 1875, 1.29; 1885, 0.97. The crimi- 
nal records show a wonderful decrease, the 
annualaverage of committals in the United 
Kingdom having been (1870-1879) 22.812; 
average per 100,000 inhabitants, 69, 1880 
-1885, 20.763; average, 59—about one- 
half what it was from 1850 to 1859, 

Fifthly, that the savings of the working 
classes have increased steadily at the rate 
of 7,000,000 per annum, having risen 
eighty-two per cent since 1875. - 

Sixthly, that seventy per cent of the 
wheat and thirty per cent of the meat 
consumed in the United Kingdom is im- 
ported, and that the more we import the 
cheaper is. food, and so much the better 
fed are the working classes. 

Seventhly, that British shipping has in- 
creased 10,000,000 tons of carrying power 
in ten years, and. that three seamen now 
perform as much as four did in 1875. 

Eighthly, that our imports and exports 
show an apparent decline of trade equal 
to two per cent since 1875, but that if prices 
had remained the same the trade of 1885 
would have represented 772,000,000, an 
increase of twenty-nine per cent. 

Ninthly, that the change of prices has 
been profitable to Great Britain, the saving 
in imports being 34,000,000 in excess of 
the loss on exports. 

Tenthly, that the increased production 
of coal and iron, and greater consumption 
of fibre in our textile factories, show that 
our industrial power has not diminished ; 
and, lastly, that the increase of wealth since 
1875 has averaged 180,000,000 yearly. 





THE CHEMICAL VALUE OF 
LINSEED, OIL. 
[Charles L.Condit, in House Painting and Decorating.) 


The 
was made so long ago that it may be doubted 
whether the Greeks, the Egyptians, or per- 
hapssome of the older races of India, should 
have the a on it—that is to say, the 
patent on linseed oil, so remarkable a com- 

ound that only our familiarity with it 
blunts the edge of our curiosity about its 
composition, ine et our first definite 
knowledge of Jinseed oil as a paint mate- 
rial from some period, probably, of the 
Middle Ages; but, as and flaxseed 
were known to the primitive peoples, we 
cannot say how early the discovery of its 
oil was made, ] 

Linseed oil is a waterproof substance, 
and, simply and only by this quality pro- 
tecting wood and iron from becoming wet, 
it is a preservative. It is a fluid which is 
drunk in by the wood, and which, did not 
the oil harden, would sink in deeper and 
deeper; but it hardens and holds fast to 
the aurface fibres of the wood, protecting 
them from water, and by this protection 
alone securing its hold as a paint layer, 
If the fibres to which the paint is attached 
are softened by water coming at them from 
below, the paint layer is loosened, and may 
then easily be pulled from the wood by any 
force,—such, for instance, as steam gene- 
rated in the wet wood by the sun’s rays. 
The paint layer holds its own by protect- 
ing the sur fibres of the wood. from 
becoming moist, and_by protecting them 
from moisture, protects them from decay. 

The great value of linseed oil, therefore, 
depends upon at least three properties: 
it is not affected by water; it is fluent and 
sinks into the wood; it hardéns. Did it 


not harden, it would tend to sink deep into | 


the wood and disappear; if it hardened 
without sinking into the wood, it would not 
era from water the fibres to which it 
10lds, and would frequently be found peel- 
ing off in sheets... . 

Siseaul oil can be rendered as fluid and 
penetrating as water; and it has in addition 
that wonderful chemical property of be- 
coming hard, which allows itso build its 


eat discovery in paint-materials |. 





ay ore of the Avood fibres. 
our-fifths (4-5) of the substance of lin- 
seed oil is drying oil, which can take up 
from the air twenty-one per cent. of its 
own weight of oxygen gas. One hundred 
pounds of the drying part of linseed oil 
takes up about twenty-one pounds of oxy- 
en gas from the air, and becomes.a hard, 
eather-like substance. This is a most im- 
portant fact: linseed oil, in becoming hard, 
does not lose, but gains, in substance. 

Let us suppose that we are buying some 
other substance for a paint, which consists 
of a fluid that becomes hard by evapora- 
tion; Jet us assume that it becomes hard 
when it has lost fifty per cent. of its sub- 
stance; then, even though it were sold at 
half the cost of linseed oil, it would be at 
least ten per cent. dearer. Linseed oil in 
becoming hard loses only about eight or 
ten per cent. of its substance, while it gains 
about twenty-one per cent., leaving an in- 
crease of ten per cent. of its weight and 
substance. When buying one hundred 
pounds of linseed oil for paint, you are 
also purchasing over twenty pounds of | 
oxygen, which will be thrown in from the | 
air free; while you may buy other sub- 
stances which will throw out a large per- 
centage of their elements before they 
become dry; and the cost of your paint 
is not, therefore, to be estimated at the 
comparative price per fluid gallon, but at 
sq much per square yard of well-covered 
and well-protected surface. 


AKERS 


Breakfast Focoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by G ‘a overywh 


W. BANER & C0., Dorchester, Mas, 



































CARMEL SOAP, 


Made in PALESTINE by a Mission Society, 
is the 


PUREST 


and only reliable form of ‘ 


CASTILE SOAP, 


No other Castile Soap is sold with a guarantee of 
genuineness from both,maker and importer, Ask 
your druggist or grocer for it, and don’t buy the eld 
unreliable, inconvenient, and wasteful bar soap Usu- 
ally sold as castile. If you cannot obtain it elsewhere, 
send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street, New York, © 


Do Your Hands Chap? 


CORBB’S COMPLEXION BOAR wevessrae. 
ping—leaves the skin soft as velvet. e cholecest 
LoiletSoap extant, Absolutely pure. For y 
druggists. ‘frial sample mai'ed foréc. postage ° 
H, COBB, 22 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE; 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tgstea 
opr 
for: it. 





and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 'N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


COLGATE 4 Co., 
rey TH ET SOAPR: mma: 


‘IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED,” 

TRY 
SAPOLIO 
THE KEYSTONE WASHER 2 


Every one is warranted for five years., Circulars free, 
Fr. F. ADAMS Cco., Erie, Pa. 



















For infants and invalids, the onl rfect substitate 
for mothers’ milk. The most nourishir diet for inva- 
lids and nursing mothers. Keepsin all climates. 





TRE - 
4 a A rie 
GREATAMERICAN 


reatest offer. Now's your timo 


to get orders for our celebrated 
e Coffee 









o and Bakin 
ow der, and secure a beautifu 
Golé Band 068 China 
‘ea Set, Ba: 
yn Ro ‘cilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
cheter 6 Digsions + ar earvenles yon 
REA CAN EA 7) 
P.O Box mae. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York 





$7 


DURKEES 
SALAD DRESSING 


“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 


WILBURS 


The binest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. (invaluable for Dyspeptics 


and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
tor trial can, H. O.WILBUK & SONS, Philadelphia, 


POULTRY. WM. Cc. BELL & CO. 
Ox76 (Bosron, Mass.) 
Ls ae | Will mail e ten or fifteen cent can of 


i 


Sa BELL'S SPICED SEASONING 


os SA on receipt of price, postage prepaid. 

















Poss a WOOD'S” PURE 
5 aan § FLAVORING EXTRAOTS 


til } } 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS, 





Send Stam; Sor large ilistd, cata, Mineral Cabt- 
nets, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics, fc. Prade Bupplied. 





+ THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON, 


Wy AY 








here, mine for 
fants.” Sent free. 
ston, Mass. 
RUPTURED PERSONS ie 
Can feel assured of safety and comfort at “‘Seeley’s” 
Establishment, 1347 Chestnut 8t, fociatetents, with 
2. 


permanent relief where such is possib: Apart 
ments for ladies and children. Oatalogue, 25 cen 


Medicated Pine Vapor Baths. 


The ‘European method of treating painful or ner- 
vous diseases, ine Street, Phila. 


HORNS 
Rt PRollers 






Uy physicians, Sold ever 
our book, “The Care and Feeding of 


DOLIBER GOODALE & CO,, 








Institute, 609 








A 


Sjiteke: 








Skates from 80 cents to $6.00 a pair. 
SCROLL SAWS. TOOL CHESTS. 
Tools of every kind. Lowest prices guaranteed. 
TALLMAN & NMcFADDEN 
1025 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Catalogues free. 





Scroll Saws, Tooi Chests, Machinists’ and Me te 
Tools. PALMER, CUNNINGHAM. & CO, Limited, 
607 Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa, Send for catalogue’ 





t taken he Mi the 

Hoeky fountains, made into beautifal Beart. 

pins, Toquickly introduce, price only Ber paid. 
re . DENVER, COLO, 


Address, H. H. Tammun, Mineral 














“THE SUNDAY SOHOOL‘TIMES. 





[January 8, 1887, 








ANNUAL SALE 













James McCreery & Co. will commence 
on Jan. 8 their Annual Sale at Retail 
of Silks, Velvets, Plushes, etc. 

NS ie This opportunity of purchasing the 
. most Fashionable and Reliable charac- 
ter of goods is most respectfully recom- 
mended. The prices their stock will be 
Offered at will make it undoubtedly 
profitable to make selections now, even 
goods are not required for imme- 

. | orders a specialty. Address, 


James MeCreery.& Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
“CHARLCOTE,” 


%) A beautiful new etch- 
| ing by SLocomMBE, 
ST. MARK’s, 
Venice, 

WitistaM Scort, 
M alten College 
pr the new and 


ery important - 
war we the be seninhing 


dia 














































Haig, 
~ 4d Oxted se 
ny- ec or 
new MAC. BETH. The 
ry Hill, 
ern, Grav jer. Emany 
very beautifulnewktchings 
‘ vings, ete,, more attractive 
onesthan we have ever gathered 
together teiore, Also new Paint- 
ings, Mirrors. ‘The sre) Picture 
Frames, Card & Cabinet Frames, 
All the Rogers Groups, etc. 
JAS. 8. EARLE & SONS, 


: $16 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
== 


THE 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1886, 























GASH CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 

for unadjusted 1088EB...........00seereeeeee -231,473.72 

eer for r nce 1,334,982.36 

4 SURPLUS 921,814.62 
DODAL: ASSETS, ,.:scssnsnepseternssesee $4,488,220.70 


Agencies in nearly every state and territory. 
, President. A. W. J1n1Ls0Nn, Vice-Pres’t. 


epee SuILTON,Sec’'y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’tSec'y. 





@prar, Ass’tGen'lAg’t “ * 


MAGILL, Gen’l Ag’t Western Dep’t,Cineinnati, oO. 
MAGILL, Gen’! Ag’t Pacific Dep’t, San Francisco. 





§ xo 











REAPOL sp Miany 





o °o ° 
“6 lo “FT 0 3% 
ghabete tower with b peitop. ria 
boo, pueane OT Stone first Mo! Loans 
drawing seven per hia 
ppm 


as held in tru trust 
pany, per cent. Certi ates of deposit for 
periods under: ah ear. Write for full information and 
references to the company at 150 Nassau St., N. W. 
A. L, Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 
mi. b inert, dr., nat 406 Walnut Street, Agents 
for Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a momaowne Ee- In- 
gexee pe ty with all pe t towns a: 
Gram aor Colones 


“TROPICAL LAND CO.., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


az Mention this paper. = 











SILKS, VELVETS. PLUSHES, Ete, 


A Gift for Your Scholars, 


‘ou are looking about for something to ad mt hg scholars, as a pleasant little reminder of your 
taitoan n them, it may be that the new Sunday School Lesson Calendar is just what you want. It is 
quite different from any other calendar which you ao ever seen. It has a calendar leaffor eavh week, 


and pe it is given the lesson for the following Sunday, pre in full Lomether with the golden text. 
All of the lessons for the year are thus given. Phe 1 leaves are not together ted Be us bang Dy 
an ingenious wire device. When a week has passed by, the leaf for that week is he wire 
hanger, and takesits place back of the other leaves. ar asa cardboard cover, of a delicate g Mey eolor, 


with the title in raised silver letters, and a very 
five by seven inches, It is notan elaborate an comy thing ; but i 
beers be ow th will not only be pretty, but be useful all the year, you will 
this calen 


What would be more likely to promote a scholar’s knowledge of the lesson than the Scripture 
itself, in attractive form, before his eyes every day of the week. 

The Calendar can be had at the following prices, either from booksellers, or by:mail from the 
publisher : Single copy, 15 cents; five or more copes, 10 cents each. When fifty or-more copies are 
ordered, to be sent by express, the price will be eight cents each, the purchaser to pay express charges. 
When large quantities are to be sent by mail, the price cannot be Jess than ten cents each. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


is 


KEYSTONE WATCHES 


ARBRE 


Take Best 


They sone ave a Essen- 


BECAUSE 2217,ccxseu rite 
ound in any wa Ay and in addition hi have the the e following im- 


is nearly 
ou want something, at moderate 
ly make a mistake in getting 





A in 
v py gk TI Bi for pt we “4 tly th he bat: 
e >. rfec ere - 
dam Cnet of spring (the most sete delicate an perfec } 
mage, and dampness. 
d Regulater has ene no 
Tost motion. 
a= hay ig STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 
Our "Samir ' Spri seldom break, as our watches are so 
finely ‘Anished that we use a finer spring than other makers, 
r Patent Dust-proof movements are from 
‘all variations cpusen by dirt or Seuepuees an advantage 
—— no — maior does or dare c 
re the only Factory an doy ONLY GENUINE 
RU RY J EWELS in every e, and all our Watches 


ge mace of the best material, and are accu 
keepers, under our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS., puitavecenia, Pa. 


General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 
aw” Ask your Jeweler forthem. Samples sent anywhere on receipt of satisfactory reference. 


BLACK CLOTH SUIT UNCALENDERED. 


A SUIT |Smooth finish on cloth costs money. That cost 
THAT has been saved on this, and added to the quality. 
DESERVES {It has our approbation, and will gain yours by 
EVERY unquestionably good and long wear. Don’t let 
DOLLAR {the price determine your mind that it’s inferior ; 
OF it isn’t, or we would:say-so. $14.00 for SackCoat 
ITS or Walking Coat Suit. Send for een. and 
PRICE. 


ascertain its value. 


WANAMAKER &. BROWN, 
S. 7 PHLADEI Sixth per 4 Market “Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST.CO. 
500 


nome OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT 322 Chestnut St. 


D O/ MORTGAGES picasa ss 0 


oun! the Capital of the Company. 
O Seligree’ cts gon 


Ono.o.UNAAN NBENJ-MILLER, Rae T. ‘ALLOWED. On DEE 
_ Domonone ENP Baton Fhe Sie. eh eVist 


Banes. Wm. H. Incham 
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“The Musical New Year 








Is commencing. Attention is called to the dbundant 
provision for 
in the publications of Ditson & Co, They publish 
All the Oratorios. 
All the Masses. 
Also the following high bear new CANTATAS: 
oe) Den Manto (€.0) 50) ‘Buck Delu (80 ¢.) 
: Flight to Bez pt (38 a Berlioz; lioty 
Sic (eu Gaul; ne e x Aa re) Darlin ing; 
Bondage (80 ce.) Chadwic hristus 
Mehdelssohn Three Holy Children ($1) 
Rebeeen (65 c.) Bosaee: Ruth and Boas (65c.) 
Andrews; Christ rd (80 c.) Williams. 
Elfen (33-¢.) Bruch: Herbert Elsa 
(re c.) vhinyer we 3 of 76 () bert and 1 
American Male Choir (8 c.) Tenney; Male 
Voice Choir (50 c.) Emerson; Male Voice Glee 
Male Voices (60c. SE erson, 
|aam Books mailed for retail price. Send for 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc, H. DITSON ¢& CO., 87 Broadway, New York, 
THE LOW PRICE OF THE 
New Music Edition 
D canaetpd. LIDATED 
the demand for this unequaled 
hymns hrenly 


All the Giassical Cantatas. 
Christoforus ( nberger; Comain (75 s ) 
Depth 
h’s Bo 
<2). 
Also the easy Cantatas (Sacred) : 
aN And'tile Secular. Cantatas (easy: 

Excellent Mats Quartets and Choruses are in 
Book ($1) Perkins; Quartets and Choruses for 
lists and descriptions, 

SONGS FOR WINTER! 

collection for 4 for eevorional meetings. 426 bh 


$45 per. 100 copies: 60 cents each, by mail. 
Former editions published at old prices. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


ee in all of Mr. Moopy’s beet om a8 a companion 
book to GosPEL Hymns. A collection of new Gospel 
Songs of 4 pover > ae. acy sa ate 
pe per copies Ca each, 
mail. Words only,$10 per 100 ij 


SELECT SONGS. +. x Pmvuser pp. 


344 hymns and Bn Fpecene ge A chosen for use 
where only one book is desired for the devotional 








meeti and the Sunday-school. 
adeeeacte o have used SELECT Sones speak of it in the 
ghest terms. 


Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 copies. 
An edition of words only, $10 per 100 copies. 


4 complete catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & ‘MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York” 


si Randolph St., Chicago. 
Rev. Dr. Httcheock’s New Hymn and Tune 








Is regarded the best book for public worship in 
evangelical churches. Please send for a ory 
> nation, Terms for introduction 

Vv 


our 
y for 
most 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


WHY NOT TRY 


CEM OF CEMS, 


THE GREAT STANDARD 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
—oF ae we 
300,000 already sold! 














VE Sound na and Reliable 
ye coe FARM MORTQAGE CO. 

te Oho vege Ie ARES tso the 
i ive and Assets of over No losses. 


ormation.— ranch (flees ia N.Y. Uity and 
and fa Ei eee att iren CC. HINESSON, Agts. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT S 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Trroucnout tu WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION— 1878. 


IC PENCERIAN 














oo 





BONDS entiomnamyeny and Rativoes.. Be TEEL PENS 
New York. ‘Smee, fee United in Wa Regt ht oe Are The Best 








AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE TRA YELER Sor HAP IEONS: 


sana YEGER 
LARGEST IN THE W 


STERBROOK 


L. STEEL PENS 
SERMON PAPER. 


SAMPLES and PRICES mailed on ap lication. 























aN OC. Stati 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES, vO, tlle bee bee 
feeitn eae 
. OHAF BiuSsond Ve: PA E N i S 
F.A. 


LEHMANN, seein 4 of Patents, Washington, D. S. 
No charge unless patent is secured. Send for circular, 


“CAREFULLY | SELECTED LOANS. 





| competing 





nk rae Sar. eee cover, 25c.; boards, 35c.; §28 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


The latest adoption of Laudes Domini, Dr. C.8. 
Robinson’s new Hymn and Tune 
Book, is by the 


FIFTH AVENUE a CHURCH, 
N. Y. CIT 


Rev. Joun Hatt, D.D., ‘i. D., Pastor. 


After long examination aud comparison with : 
Books, it was fee gear fecom- 

mended to the’ Session Be the Music Commit- 
tee; and by the Session adopted for church and 
prayer-meeting. The first “order was for 1,850 


copies in full eather. 
THE CENTURY Co. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Cc HRISTMA 1AS 


6 beautiful carols from “ Gates Ajar.” po 
$2.00 per 100. J.H.Kurzenknabe &Sons,Harrisburg, Pa. 


ingudin Hymn Books in one volume, 

RE C1 ie eee SON- 

eis 

etc. Price, Be wee music, a0; per —— 
per 100, JOHN J. HOOD, i tg Arch: Bi, ‘Phils. 

THE 


ATHERED JEWELS. 
new 8.8. Sin’g Book for Re gy 4 A. bina wae g 
192 


w. W. WHITNE eT Publisher, Tolelc. o. oe. 


























iy Culcone Hale Land Com., C. & N. W. 
*y, Chicago, IL, about Minn. and Dakota iarms. 








FARM MOR 
GlaEs, paving. from TS Ae te BROT PE CHOIR LEADERS. 
St ee Pig cdavem prey ae od ». , tor co ata for prt ht aoanple copy of the Musical Vis- 
ers an: r. n n em 
fia South Third Street. i HILADELPMAA. | TH HN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE UNION TRUST as 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 








~ Bie Banay Gahoor Wikies intends to wilt only navygrioomense Wek ore amen orld ore ganas ventieeniant of © pacty not in geet standing be insdvertentiy indifie, 








